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BY L. TAYLOR HANSEN 

Introduction by Sam Moskowitz 


W OMEN Have always been 
scarce in the rollcaU of sci- 
ence fiction ■writers. In SF’s early 
days they were a real novelty. 
One of the most promising wom- 
en science fiction writers success- 
fully concealed her sex until 
nearly 10 years after the appear- 
ance of her first story. What the 
Sodium Lines Revealed, pub- 
lished in AMAZING STORIES QUAR- 
TERLY Winter, 1929. That 
story attracted favorable atten- 
tion but — or perhaps because — 
no one dreamed that the first ini- 
tial in the author’s name, L. Tay- 
lor Hansen, stood for “Louise.” 

Her most famous story ivas 
Prince of Liars, a novelette in 
AMAZING STORIES for October, 
1930, one of the most remarkable 
interplanetary tales ever written. 
Hotvever, her most literary effort 
was a short story titled The Un- 
dersea Tube. It is a masterpiece 
of technique in the finest tradi- 
tion of H. G. Wells. The building 
of a tunnel beneath the Atlantic 
to be used b-y-vehicles powered by 
compressed air is told in so mat- 
ter-of-fact and scientific a ■man- 
ner that the reader completely 
accepts its reality, and the tube 


becomes part of the story back- 
ground. Into this pragmatic, 
well-ordered world is thrown one 
element that contrasts so vividly 
with the believable background 
as tc haunt the reader with its 
unresolved mystery. 

Provocative as the mystery of 
The Undersea Tube was, it’s au- 
thor was to present the world of 
science fiction with an even 
stranger one. Her only public ap- 
pearance was at a meeting of 
the Los Angeles Science Fantasy 
Society in 1939, at the invitation 
of Forrest J. Ackerman, peren- 
nial mentor of the Association. 
After being feted for the excel- 
lence of her contributio'ns to sci- 
ence fiction, and creating co^nsid- 
erable surprise over the fact that 
L. Taylor Hansen was a women, 
she excused herself to make a 
telephone call. Emerging from 
the booth she approaciied Acker- 
man and said : “I must leave 
now but there is something im- 
portant I have to tell you. I never 
■wrote those stories. They were 
written by my brother who is a 
world traveler, who wrote them 
for fun and sent them to me to 
publish under my oiun name. I 
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Classic Reprint from 
AMAZING STORIES, Nov., 1929 



Tube 


just ivanted you to know.’’ She 
left the cafeteria where the club 
meetings were held and never 
appeared at a public science fic- 
tion gathering again. 

A series of 5.9 articles display- 
ing an amazing range of erudi- 
tion and background in explora- 
tion appeared in amazing sto- 
ries under the name of L. Taylor 
Hansen from IQH to 19^8. fFas 
this Louise or her explorer broth- 
er? No light has ever been shed 
on this unusual mystery. 


I F my friend the engineer had 
not told me the Tube was dan- 
gerous, I would not have bought 
a tickev on that fatal night, and 
the world would never have 
learned the story of the Golden 
Cavern and the City of the Dead. 
Having therefore, according to 
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universal custom, first made my 
report as the sole survivor of the 
much-discussed Undersea Tube 
disaster to the International 
Committee for the Investigation 
of Disasters, I am now ready to 
outline that story for the world. 
Naturally I am aware of the 
many wild tales and rumors that 
have been circulated ever since 
the accident, b<’t I must ask my 
readers to bear with me while I 
attempt to briefly sketch, not 
only the tremendous difficulties 
to be overcome by the engineers, 
but also the wind-propulsion the- 
oi*y which was made use of in 
this undertaking; because it is 
only by understanding something 
of these two phases of the Tube’s 
engineering problems that one 
can understand the accident and 
its subsequent revelations. 

It will be recalled by those 
who have not allowed their view 
of modern history to become too 
hazy, that the close of the twen- 
tieth century saw a dream of 
the engineering world at last re- 
alized — the completion of the 
Icng-heralded undersea railroad. 
It will also be recalled that the 
engineers in charge of this stu- 
pendous undertaking were great- 
ly encouraged by the signal suc- 
cess of the first tube under the 
English Channel, joining Eng- 
land and France by rail. How- 
ever, it was from the second tube 
across the Channel and the tube 
connecting Montreal to New 
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York, as well as the one connect- 
ing New York and Chicago, that 
they obtained some of their then 
radical ideas concerning the use 
of wind power for propulsion. 
Therefore, before the Undersea 
Tube had been completed, the en- 
gineers in charge had decided to 
make use of the new method in 
the world’s longest tunnel, and 
upon that decision work was im- 
mediately commenced upon the 
blue-prints for the great air 
pumps that were to rise at the 
two ends — Liverpool and New 
York. Howevei’, I will touch upon 
the theory of wind-propulsion 
later and after the manner in 
which it w'as explained to me. 

It will be recalled that after 
great ceremonies, the Tube was 
begun simultaneously at the two 
terminating cities and proceeded 
through solid rock — low enough 
below the ocean floor to overcome 
the terrible pressure of the body 
of water over it, and yet close 
enough to the sea to overcome 
the intensity of subterranean 
heat. Needless to say, it was an 
extremely hazardous undertak- 
ing, despite the very careful sur- 
veys that had been made, for the 
little parties of workmen could 
never tell when they would strike 
a crack or an unexpected crevice 
that would let down upon them 
with a terrible rush, the waters 
of the Atlantic. But hazard is 
adventure, and as the two little 
groups of laborers dug toward 
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each other, the eyes of the |)ress 
followed them with more persist- 
ent interest than it has ever fol- 
lowed the daily toil of any man or 
group of men, either before or 
since. 

O NCE the world was startled 
by the “extree-ee — ” an- 
nouncing that the English group 
had broken into an extinct vol- 
cano, whose upper end had appar- 
ently been sealed ages before, for 
it contained not water but air — 


thousand diamonds. But when 
they found the jeweled casket, 
through whose glass top they 
peered curiously down upon the 
white body of a beautiful woman, 
partly draped in the ripples of 
her heavy, red hair, the woi'ld 
gasped and wondered. As every 
school child knows, the casket 
was opened by curious scientists, 
who flocked into the tube from 
the length of the world, but at 
the first exposure to the air, the 
strange liquid that had protected 



curiously close and choking per- 
haps, but at least it was not the 
watery deluge of death. And then 
came the great discovery. No one 
who lived through that time will 
forget the thrill that quickened 
the pulse of mankind when the 
American group digging through 
a seam of old lava under what 
scientists call the “ancient 
ridge,” broke into a sealed cav- 
ern which gleamed in the prob- 
ing flashlights of the workers 
like the scintillating points of a 


the body vanished, leaving in the 
casket not the white figure, but 
only a crumbling mass of grey 
dust. But the questions that the 
finding of the cave had raised re- 
mained unanswered. 

Who was this woman? How 
did she get into the sealed cav- 
ern? If she had been the court 
favorite of that mythical king- 
dom, now sunk beneath the 
waves, and had been disposed 
of in court intrigue, why would 
her murderers have buried her 
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in such a casket? How had she 
been killed? An unknown poi- 
son? Perhaps she had been a 
favorite slave of the monarch. 
This view gained many converts 
among the archaeologists who 
argued that from all the evi- 
dence we have available, the 
race carrying the Iberian or 
Pi’oto-Egyptian culture, long 
thought to have been the true 
refugees from sinking Atlantis, 
were a slight dark-haired race. 
Therefore this woman must 
have been a captive. Geologists, 
analyzing the lava, announced 
that it had hardened in air and 
not in water, while anthropolo- 
gists classed the skull of the 
woman as essentially more mod- 
ern than either the Neanderthal 
or Cro-Magnon types. But the 
engineers, secretly fuming at the 
delay, finally managed to fill up 
the cave and press on with their 
drills. 

Then following the arguments 
that still flourished in the press, 
came a tiny little news article 
and the first message to carry 
concei’n to the hearts of the en- 
gineei's. The sea had begun to 
trickle in through one slight 
crack. Perhaps it was only be- 
cause the crevice was located on 
the English side of the now fa- 
mous “ancient ridge” that the 
article brought forth any notice 
at all. But for the engineers it 
meant the first warning of pos- 
sibly ultimate disaster- They 
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could not seal the crack, and 
pumps were brought into play. 
However, as a month wore on, 
the crack did not appear to 
widen to any material extent 
and the danger cry of a few 
pessimists was forgotten. 

Finally, it will be x-emem- 
bered, that sounders listening in 
the rocks heard the drillers of 
the other party, and then with 
wild enthusiasm the work was 
pushed on to completion. The 
long Tube had been dug. Now it 
only remained for the sides at 
the junction to be enlarged and 
encased with cast iron, while 
the work of setting up the great 
machines designed to drive the 
pellet trains through, was also 
pushed on to its ultimate end. 
Man had essayed the greatest 
feat of engineering ever undei*- 
taken in the history of the 
planet, and had won. A period of 
wild celebration greeted the first 
human beings to cross each di- 
rection below the sea. 

Did the volume of water in- 
crease that was carried daily 
out of the Tube and dumped 
from the two stations? If it did, 
the incident was ignored by the 
press. Instead, the fact that 
some “cranks” persisted in call- 
ing man’s latest toy unsafe, only 
attracted more travel. The Un- 
dersea Tube functioned on regu- 
lar schedule for three years, be- 
came the usual method of ocean 
transit. 
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'■p HIS was the state of matters, 
J- when on the fourth of March 
last, our textile company or- 
dered me to France to straighten 
out some orders with the France 
house, the situation being such 
that they preferred to send a 
man. Why they did not use ra- 
dio-vision I do not care to state, 
as this is my company’s business. 

Therefore, upon entering my 
apartment, I was in the midst of 
packing when the television 
phone called me. The jovial fea- 
tures of “Dutch” Higgins, my 
one-time college room-mate and 
now one of the much-maligned 
engineers of the Undersea Tube, 
smiled back at me from the disk. 

“Where are you ? I thought we 
had a sort of dinner engagement 
at my apartment. Bob.” 

“By gollies I forgot, Dutch. 
I’ll be right over — before it gets 
cold.” 

Then immediately I turned 
the knob to the Municipal Aeri- 
al-car yards, and ordered my 
motor, as I grabbed my hat and 
hurried to the roof. In due time, 
of course, I sprang the big sur- 
prise of the evening, adding: 

“And, of course. I’m going by 
the Tube, I feel sort of a half- 
partnership in it because you 
were one of the designers.” 

A curious half-pained look 
crossed his face. We had finished 
our meal, and were smoking with 
pushed-back chairs. He finished 
filling his pipe, and scowled. 


“Well? Why don’t you say 
something? Thought you’d be— 
well sort of pleased.” 

He struck his automatic light- 
er and drew in a long puff of 
smoke before answering. 

“Wish you’d take another 
route. Bob.” 

“Take another route?” 

“Yes. If you want it straight, 
the Tube is not safe.” 

“You are joking.” 

But as I looked into his cold, 
thoughtful blue eyes, I knew he 
had never been more serious. 

“I wish that you would go by 
the Trans-Atlantic Air Liners. 
They are just as fast.” 

“But you used to be so enthus- 
iastic about the Tube, Dutch! 
Why I remember when it was 
being drilled that you would call 
me up at all kinds of wild hours 
to tell me the latest bits of news. 

He nodded slowly. 

“Yes, that was in the days be- 
fore the crack.” 

“Yet you expected to take care 
of possible leaks, you know,” I 
countered. 

“But this crack opened after 
the tunnel had been dug past it, 
and lately it has opened more.” 

“Are the other engineers 
alarmed?” 

“No. We are easily taking care 
of the extra water and again 
the opening seems to remain at 
a stationary width as it has for 
the past three years. But we can- 
not caulk it. 
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“Are you going to publish 
these views?” 

“No. I made out a minority re- 
port. I can do no more ” 

“Dutch, you are becoming 
over-cautious- First sign of old 
age.” 

“Perhaps,” with the old smile. 

“But after all it is now more 
than three years since we have 
had a talk on the Tube. After it 
began to function as well as the 
Air-Express you sort of lost in- 
terest in it.” 

“And the world did too.” 

“Certainly — but the public 
ever was a fickle mistress. Who 
said that before me?” 

He laughed and blew out a 
long puff of smoke. 

“Everyone, Bob.” 

“But as to the Tube, if I 
cross under the sea, I would want 
to be as well informed on the 
road as I was three years ago. 
Now in the meantime, you have 
dropped interest in the long tun- 
nel while I have become more in- 
terested in textiles — with the re- 
sult that I have forgotten all I 
ever did know — which compared 
to your grasp of the details, was 
little enough.” 

B ut his face showed none of 
the old-time animation on 
the subject. What a different 
man, I mused to myself, from 
that enthusiastic engineering 
student that I used to come upon 
dreaming over his blue-prints. 


He was considered “half- 
cracked” in those days when he 
would enthuse over his undersea 
railroad, but his animated face 
was lit with inspiration. Now 
the light was gone. 

“Well Dutch, how about it? 
Aren’t you going to make me 
that brief little sketch of the 
length plan and cross-section of 
the Tube? I remember your 
sketch of it in college, and it 
tends to confuse me with the 
real changes that wei-e made 
necessary when the wind-pro- 
pulsion method was adopted.” 

“All right, old timer. You re- 
member that the Tube was wid- 
ened at the sides in order that we 
could make two circular tubes 
side by side — one going each 
way.” 

“I had forgotten that they 
were circular.” 

“That is because of the pres- 
sure. A circle presents the best 
resistance,” and picking an odd 
envelope from his pocket, he 
made the following sketch and 
passed it to me. 
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I nodded as I recognized the 
cross-section. 

“Now the plan of the thing is 
like this” he added, putting aside 
his pipe and pulling a sheet of 
paper from the corner of his 
desk. 

Rapidly, with all his old accu- 
racy, he sketched the main plan 
and leaned over as he handed it 
to me. 

SIDING ros SUCTION 



“You see,” he explained, pick- 
ing up his pipe again, “both 
pumps work at one time — in fact, 
I should say all four, because 
this plan is duplicated on the 
English side. On both ends then, 
a train is gently pushed in by an 
electric locomotive. A car at a 
time goes through the gate so 
that there is a cushion of air 
between each car. The same 
thing happens at Liverpool. 
Now, when the due train comes 
out of the suction tube, it goes 
on out the gate, but the air be- 
hind it travels right on around 


and comes in behind the train 
that IS leaving.” 

“But how are you assured that 
it will not stall somewhei’e?” 

“It won’t be likely to with 
pressure pumps going behind it 
and suction pumps pulling from 
in front. We can always put ex- 
tra power on if necessary. Thus 
far the road has worked per- 
fectly.” 

“How much power do you 
need to send it through, under 
normal conditions?” 

“Our trains have been averag- 
ing about fifty tons, and for 
that weight we have found that 
a pound pressure is quite suffi- 
cient. Now, taking the tunnel’s 
length as four thousand miles 
(of course it is not that long, 
but round figures are most con- 
venient! and the tube width 
eleven and one quarter feet each 
and working this out we have 
3.020.000 cubic feet of free air 
per minute or 2,904,000 cubic 
feet of compressed air, which 
would use about 70,000 horse 
power on the air compressor.” 

“But isn’t the speed rather 
dizzy?” 

“Not any more dizzy. Bob, 
than those old fashioned money- 
carrying machines that the de- 
partment stores used to use — 
that is in comparison to size. 
The average speed is about 360 
feet a second. Of course, the 
train is allowed to slow down 
toward the end of its run, even 
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before it hits the braking ma- 
chinery beyond the gate.” 

“But how much pressure did 
you say would be put on the 
back of the diaphragm — 1 re- 
member that each car has a flat 
disc or. the back that fits fairly 
tightly to the tube . . ■” 

“The pressure on the back is 
less than seven tons. However, 
the disc does not fit tight. There 
are several leaks. For instance, 
the ears are as you know, run on 
the principle of the monorail 
with a guiding rail on each side. 
The grooves for the rails with 
their three rollei’s are in each 
car. There is a slight leakage of 
air here.” 

“You used the turbo type o., 
blower, didn't you?” 

“Had to because of the noise. 
We put some silencing devices 
on that and yet we could not 
kill all of the racket. However a 
new invention has come up that 
we will make use of soon now.” 

B ut I can’t understand, 
Dutch, why you seemed so 
put out when I announced my 
intention of going to Europe via 
the Tube. Why, I can remember 
the day when that would have 
tickled you to death.” 

“You followed the digging of 
the Tube, didn’t you?” 

“Yes, of course.” 

“You remember the volcano 
and lava seams?” 

“Yes.” 


“Well, I do not believe that 
the crack was a pressure crevice. 
If it had been, we were far 
enough below the ocean floor to 
have partly relieved the situa- 
tion by the unusually solid build- 
ing of the Tube. The tremendous 
shell of this new type of specially 
hardened metal — ” 

“And the rich concrete that 
was used as filling! That was 
one job no one slipped up on. I 
remember how you watched it — ” 

“Yet the crack has widened 
Bob, since the Tube was com- 
pleted.” 

“How can you be certain?” 

“By the amount of water com- 
ing through the drain pipes.” 

“But you said that once more 
it was stationary.” 

“Yes, and that is the very 
thing that proves, I believe, the 
nature of the crack.” 

‘T don’t follow you.” 

“Why it isn’t a crack at all 
Bob. It is an earthquake fault.” 

“Good heavens, you don’t 
mean — ” 

“Yes I do. 1 mean that the 
next time the land slips our lit- 
tle tube will be twisl^d up like 
a piece of string, or crushed like 
an eggshell. That always was a 
rocky bit of land. I thought in 
going that far north, though, 
that we had missed the main 
line of activity; I mean the dis- 
turbances that had once wiped 
out a whole nation, if your sci- 
entists are correct.” 
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“Then you mean that it is 
only a matter of time?” 

“Yes, and I have been in- 
foi'med by one expert that the 
old volcanic activity is not dead 
either.” 

“So that is what has stolen 
away your laugh?” 

“Well I am one of the engineers 
— and they won’t suspend the 
service.” 

“Fate has played an ugly trick 
on you Dutch, and through your 
own dreams too. However, you 
have made me decide to go by the 
Tube.” 

He took his pipe out of his 
mouth and stared at me. 

“Sooner or later the Tube will 
be through, and I have never 
been across. Nothing risked — a 
dull life. Mine has been alto- 
gether too dull. I am now most 
certainly going by the Tube.” 

A bit of the old fire lit up his 
eyes. 

“Same old Bob,” he grunted as 
I rose, and then he grasped my 
hand with a grin. 

“Good luck, my boy, on your 
journey, and may old Vulcan be 
out on a vacation when you pass 
his door.” 

Thus we said good-by. I did 
not know then that I would never 
see him again — that he also took 
the train that night in order to 
make one last plea to the Inter- 
national Committee, and so laid 
down his life with the passengers 
for whom he had pleaded. 


It was with many conflicting 
thoughts, however, that I hurried 
to the great Terminus that fatal 
night, where after being ticketed, 
photographed and tabulated by 
an efficient army of clerks, I found 
myself in due time, being ushered 
to my car of the train. 

F or the benefit of those who 
nave never ridden upon the 
famous “Flier,” I could describe 
the cars no better than to say 
that coming upon them by night 
as I did, they looked like a gigan- 
tic, shiny worm, of strange 
shape, through whose tiny port- 
holes of heavy glass in the sides, 
glowed its luminous vitals. 

I was pompously shown to the 
front car, which very much re- 
sembled a tremendous cartridge 
— as did all of the other segments 
of this great glow-worm. 

Having dismissed the porter 
with a tip and the suspicion that 
my having the front car was the 
work of my friend, who was will- 
ing to give me my money’s worth 
of thrill, and that the porter was 
aware of this, I stowed away my 
bags and started to get ready for 
bed. I had no sooner taken off 
my coat than the door was opened 
and an old fellow with a mass of 
silver hair peered in at me. 

“I beg your pardon, sir, but I 
understand you have engaged 
this car alone?” 

“Yes.” 

“I can get no other accommo- 
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dations tonight. You have an ex- 
tra berth here and I must get to 
Paris tomorrow. I will pay you 
well—” 

I smiled. 

“Take it. I was beginning to 
feel lonesome, anyway.” 

He bowed gravely and ordered 
the porter to bring in his things. 
I decided he was a musician. 
Only artists go in for such lovely 
hair. But he undressed in digni- 
fied silence, not casting so much 
as another glance in my direc- 
tion, while on my part I also for- 
got his presence when, looking 
through the port-hole, I realized 
that the train had begun to move. 
Soon the drone of the propelling 
engines began to make itself 
heard. Then the train began to 
dip down and the steel sides of 
the entrance became too high for 
me to see over. My friend of the 
silver hair had already turned off 
the light, and now I knew by the 
darkness that we had entered the 
Tube. For some time I lay awake 
thinking of “Dutch” and the 
ultimate failure of his life’s 
dream, as he had outlined it to 
me, and then I sank into a deep, 
dreamless sleep. 

I was awakened by a terrible 
shock that hurled me up against 
the side of the compartment. A 
dull, red glow poured through the 
port-hole, lighting up the inte- 
rior with a weird, bloody reflec- 
tion. I crept painfully up to the 
port-hole and looked out. The 


strangest sight that man has 
ever looked upon, met my eyes. 
The side of the wall had blown 
out into a gigantic cavern, and 
with it the rest of the cars had 
rolled down the bluff a tangled, 
twisted mass of steel. My car 
had almost passed by, and now it 
still stuck in the tube, even 
though the last port-hole through 
which I peered seemed to be sus- 
pended in air. But it was not the 
wrecked cars from which rose 
such wails of despair and agony 
that held my attention, but the 
cavern itself. For it was not real- 
ly a cave, but a vast underground 
city whose wide, marble streets 
stretched away to an inferno of 
flame and lava. By the terrible 
light was lit up a great white 
palace with its gold-tipped 
scrolls, and closer to me, the gol- 
den temple of the Sun, with its 
tiers of lustrous yellow stairs — 
stairs worn by the feet of many 
generations. 

Above the stairs towered the 
great statue of a man on horse- 
back. He was dressed in a sort of 
tunic, and in his uplifted arm he 
carried a scroll as if for the peo- 
ple to read. His face was turned 
toward me, and. I marveled even 
in that wild moment that the 
unknown sculptor could have 
caught such an expression of ap- 
peal. I can see the high intellec- 
tual brow as if it were before me 
at this moment — the level, sym- 
pathetic eyes and the firm chin. 
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T hen something moving 

:aught my eyes, and I swear I 
saw a child — a living child com- 
ing from the burning city — run- 
ning madly, breathlessly from a 
wave of glow’ing lava that threat- 
ened to engulf him at any mo- 
ment. In spite of all the ridicule 
that has been showered upon me, 
1 still declare that the child did 
not come from the wreckage and 
that he wore a tunic similar to 
the one of the statue and not the 
torn bit of a nightgown or sheet. 

He was some distance from 
me, but I could plainly see his 
expression of wild distraction as 
he began to climb those gleam- 
ing stairs. Strangely lustrous in 
the weird light, was that worn 
stairway of gold — gold, the an- 
cient metal of the Sun. With the 
slowness of one about to faint he 
dragged himself up, while his 
breath seemed to be torn from his 
throat in agonizing gasps. Be- 
hind him, the glowing liquid 
splashed against the steps and 
the yellow metal of the Sun be- 
gan to drip into its fiery caul- 
dron. 

The child reached the leg of 
the horse and clung there. 

. . . Then suddenly the whole 
scene began to shake as if I had 
been looking at a mirage, while 
just behind my car I had a flash- 
ing glimpse in that lurid light of 
an emerald-green deluge burst- 
ing in like a dark sky of solid wa- 
ter, and in that split-second be- 


fore a crushing blow upon my 
back, even through that tangle of 
bedclothes, knocked me into un- 
consciousness, I seemed to hear 
again the hopeless note in the 
voice of my friend as he said : 

“ — an earthquake fault.” 

After what seemed to me aeons 
of strange, buzzing noises and 
peculiar lights, I at last made 
out the objects around me as 
those of a hospital. Men with se- 
rious faces were watching me. I 
have since been told that I bab- 
bled incoherently about “saving 
the little fellow” and other equal- 
ly incomprehensible murmur- 
ings. From them I learned that 
the train the other way was 
washed out, a tangled mass of 
wreckage just' like my car, both 
terminus stations wrecked utter- 
ly, and no one found alive except 
myself. So, although I am to be 
a hopeless cripple, yet I am not 
sorry that the skill and untiring 
patience of the great English 
surgeon. Dr. Thompson, man- 
aged to nurse back the feeble 
spark of my life through all those 
weeks that I hung on the border- 
land ; for if he had not, the world 
never would have known. 

As it is, I wonder over the 
events of that night as if it had 
not been an experience at all — 
but a wild weird dream. Even the 
gentleman with the mass of silver 
hair is a mystery, for he was 
never identified, and yet in my 
mind’s recesses 1 can still hear 
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his cultured voice asking about 
the extra berth, and mentioning 
his pressing mission to Paris. 
And somehow, he gives the last 
touch of strangeness to the 
events of that fatal night, and in 
my mind, he becomes a part of it 
no less than the child on the 


stairs, the burning inferno that 
lit the background, and the great 
statue of that unknown hero who 
held out his scroll for a moment 
in that lurid light, like a symbol 
from the sunken City of the 
Dead. 


THE END 
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A Classic Reprint from AMAZING STORIES, August, 1932 



By JOHN W. 
Introduction by 


J OHN W. CAMPBELL, JR. 

has so long been known as an 
editor that many tend to forget 
he made his first reputation as a 
writer. In that capacity he was a 
discovery of amazing stories. 
It is now more than SO years, 
when, as a student at the Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technolo- 
gy, his first story, a novelet titled 
When the Atoms Failed, ap- 
peared in the Jan., 1 930, issue of 
AMAZING STORIES. 

The most exciting writer of 
that period was Edward E. 
Smith, Ph.D. (another discovery 
of AMAZING STORIES), whose 
Skylark of Space (published in 
AMAZING STORIES in 1928) had 
shown science fiction writers the 
way to the stars. Previously, 
most stories were confined to the 
earth or the planets of the solar 
system, hut Edward E. Smith 
shook the dust of earth from the 
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hoots of his characters and sent 
his adventurers at speeds in ex- 
cess of light beyond the limita- 
tions of our family of planets. In 
doing so he created a category of 
science fiction based on stretch- 
ing even the most advanced sci- 
entific theories which has be- 
come known as the “super-sci- 
ence story." 

Edward E. Smith was young 
Campbell’s idol. Campbell’s ef- 
forts to emulate and outdo Smith 
in such far-fetched epics of cos- 
mic science in amazing stories 
QUARTERLY OS The Black Star 
Passes, Islands of Space and In- 
vaders From the Infinite sparked 
endless debates in the letter col- 
umns as to who deserved to wear 
the mantle of “Master of Imagi- 
nation.” It even reached the 
point where a contest between 
the two mighty space ships of 
each author. Smith’s “Skylark” 
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and Campbell’s “Thought” was 
projected in a story titled Sky- 
lark vs. Thought by Milton A. 
Rothman, which appeared in the 
Sept. -Oct., 1938 issue of fanta- 
SCIENCE DIGEST. 

Even before Before the End of 
Space appeared as a two-part 
serial beginning in the March, 
1933, AMAZING STORIES— t/ie ti- 
tle of which is indicative of the 
fact that Campbell was coming 
to the end of the line in his ef- 
forts to top his past pyrotechnic 
marvels with new ones — a 
change teas taking place in his 
writing. 

A short story titled Twilight, 
which told of a future where the 
last remnants of mankind were 
carefully nurtured by faithful 
machines, was universally re- 
jected as too great a departure 
from Campbell’s usual type of 
story. In its place Campbell 
wrote The Last Evolution, which 
is the transition story betioeen 
his old idea of super-science and 
a new phase of his writing which 
would create an alter ego, “Don 
A. Stuart.” 

The Last Evolution really be- 
longs in the Don A. Stuart group 
of “mood” stories, stressing the 
benevolent machines who ac- 


knowledge their creation by man- 
kind and have no intention of re- 
pudiating the debt. Even though 
the intent of this story is pre- 
dominantly in line with the 
Stuart series it contains certain 
elements of super-science and 
space adventure in character 
ivith Campbell’s older work. The 
fact that it has never been re- 
printed in any form is a gross 
oversight, because it distinctly 
belongs among Campbell’s supe- 
rior short stories and should long 
since have been collected. 

Twilight eventually was pub- 
lished (ASTOUNDING STORIES, 
Nov., 193i) and created a new 
reputation for Campbell. But the 
divergence between the stories 
he usually wrote under his own 
name forced the creation of the 
pen namg Don A. Stuart. He 
subsequently continued to use 
that pen name to designate oth- 
ers of his stories in which the 
object was the creation of a 
mood rather than the promulga- 
tion of a new idea. In this, Camp- 
bell was in accord with the late 
H. P. Lovecraft who believed: 
“All that a marvel story can be 
in a serious way is a vivid pic- 
ture of a certain type of human 
mood.” 


I AM the last of my type exist- 
ing today in all the Solar Sys- 
tem. I, too, am the last existing 
who, in memory, sees the strug- 


gle for this System, and in mem- 
ory I am still close to the Center 
of Rulers, for mine was the rul- 
ing type then. But I will pass 
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soon, and with me will pass the 
last of my kind, a poor inefficient 
type, but yet the creators of 
those who are now, and will be, 
long after I pass forever. 

So I am setting down my rec- 
ord on the mentatype. 

« * * 

It was 2538 years After the 
Year of the Son of Man. For six 
centuries mankind had been de- 
veloping machines. The Ear-ap- 
paratus was discovered as early 
as seven hundred years before. 
The Eye came later, the Brain 
came much later. But by 2500, 
the machines had been developed 
to think, and act and work with 
perfect independence. Man lived 
on the products of the machine, 
and the machines lived to them- 
selves very happily, and con- 
tentedly. Machines are designed 
to help and cooperate. It was 
easy to do the simple duties they 
needed to do that men might live 
well. And men had created them. 
Most of mankind were quite use- 
less, for they lived in a world 
where no productive work was 
necessary. But games, athletic 
contests, adventure — these were 
the things they sought for their 
pleasure. Some of the poorer 
types of man gave themselves up 
wholly to pleasure and idleness 
— and to emotions. But man was 
a sturdy race, which had fought 
for existence through a million 
years, and the training of a mil- 


lion years does not slough quick- 
ly from any form of life, so their 
energies were bent to mock bat- 
tles now, since real ones no long- 
er existed. 

Up to the year 2100, the num- 
bers of mankind had increased 
rapidly and continuously, but 
from that time on, there was a 
steady decrease. By 2500, their 
number was a scant two millions, 
out of a population that once 
totaled many hundreds of mil- 
lions, and was close to ten bil- 
lions in 2100. 

Some few of these remaining 
two millions devoted themselves 
to the adventure of discovery and 
exploration of places unseen, of 
other worlds and other planets. 
But fewer still devoted them- 
selves to the highest adventure, 
the unseen places of the mind. 
Machines — with their irrefuta- 
ble logic, their cold preciseness of 
figures, their tireless, utterly ex- 
act observation, their absolute 
knowledge of mathematics — 
they could elaborate any idea, 
however simple its beginning, 
and reach the conclusion. From 
any three facts they even then 
could have built in mind all the 
Universe. Machines had imagi- 
nation of the ideal sort. They had 
the ability to construct a neces- 
sary future result from a present 
fact. But Man had imagination 
of a different kind, theirs was 
the illogical, brilliant imagina- 
tion that sees the future result 
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vaguely, without knowing the 
why, nor the how, and imagina- 
tion that outstrips the machine 
in its preciseness. Man might 
reach the conclusion more swift- 
ly, but the machine always 
reached the conclusion eventual- 
ly, and it was always the correct 
conclusion. By leaps and bounds 
man advanced. By steady, irre- 
sistible steps the machine 
marched forward. 

Together, man and the ma- 
chine were striding through sci- 
ence irresistibly. 

Then came the Outsiders. 
Whence they came, neither ma- 
chine nor man ever learned, save 
only that they came from beyond 
the outermost planet, from some 
other sun. Sirius — Alpha Cen- 
taur! — perhaps! First a thin 
scoutline of a hundred great 
ships, mighty torpedoes of the 
void a thousand kilads * in 
length, they came. 

And one machine returning 
from Mars to Earth was instru- 
mental in its first discovery. 
The transport-machine’s brain 
ceased to radiate its sensations, 
and the control in old Chicago 
knew immediately that some un- 
perceived body had destroyed it. 
An investigation machine was 
instantly dispatched from Die- 
mos, and it maintained an ac- 

• Kilad — unit introduced by the machines. 
Based on the duodecimal system, similarly 
introduced, as more logical, and more read- 
ily used. Thus we would have said 1728 
Kilads, about % mile. 


celeration of one thousand units, t 
They sighted ten huge ships, one 
of which was already grappling 
the smaller transport-machine. 
The entire fore-section had been 
blasted away. 

The investigation machine, 
scarcely three inches in diameter, 
crept into the shattered hull and 
investigated. It was quickly evi- 
dent that the damage was caused 
by a fusing ray. 

Strange-life-forms were crawl- 
ing about the ship, protected by 
flexible, transparent suits. Their 
bodies were short, and squat, 
four limbed and evidently power- 
ful. They, like insects, were 
equipped with a thick, durable 
exoskeleton, horny, brownish 
coating that covered arms and 
legs and head. Their eyes pro- 
jected slightly, protected by 
horny protruding walls — eyes 
that were capable of movement 
in every direction — and there 
were three of them, set at equal 
distances apart. 

The tiny investigation ma- 
chine hurled itself violently at 
one of the beings, crashing 
against the transparent cover- 
ing, flexing it, and striking the 
being inside with terrific force. 
Hurled from his position, he fell 
end over end across the weight- 
less ship, but despite the blow, 
he was not hurt. 

The investigator passed to the 
power room ahead of the Out- 

t One unit waa equal to one earth-gravity. 
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siders, who were anxiously try- 
ing to learn the reason for their 
companion’s plight. 

Directed by the Center of 
Rulers, the investigator sought 
the power room, and relayed the 
control signals from the Ruler’s 
brains. The ship-brain had been 
destroyed, but the controls were 
still readily workable. Quickly 
they were shot home, and the 
enormous plungers shut. A com- 
bination was arranged so that 
the machine, as well as the in- 
vestigator and the Outsiders, 
were destroyed. A second inves- 
tigator, which had started when 
the plan was decided on, had now 
arrived. The Outsider’s ship 
nearest the transport-machine 
had been badly damaged, and 
the investigator entered the 
broken side. 

T he scenes were, of course, 
remembered by the memory- 
minds back on Earth tuned with 
that of the investigator. The in- 
vestigator flashed down corri- 
dors, searching quickly for the 
apparatus room. It was soon 
seen that with them the machine 
was practically unintelligent, 
very few machines of even slight 
intelligence being used. 

Then it became evident by the 
excited action of the men of the 
ship, that the presence of the in- 
vestigator had been detected. 
Perhaps it was the control im- 
pulses, or the signal impulses it 


emitted. They searched for the 
tiny bit of metal and crystal for 
some time before they found it. 
And in the meantime it was 
plain that the power these Out- 
siders used was not, as was ours 
of the time, the power of blasting 
atoms, but the greater power of 
disintegrating matter. The find- 
ings of this tiny investigating 
machine were very important. 

Finally they succeeded in lo- 
cating the investigator, and one 
of the Outsiders appeared armed 
with a peculiar projector. A blu- 
ish beam snapped out, and the 
tiny machine went blank. 

The fleet was surrounded by 
thousands of the tiny machines 
by this time, and the Outsiders 
were badly confused by their 
presence, as it became difficult 
to locate them in the confusion of 
signal impulses. However, they 
started at once for Earth. 

The science-investigators had 
been present toward the last, and 
I am there now, in memory with 
my two friends, long since de- 
parted. They were the greatest 
human science-investigators — 
Roal, 25374 and Trest, 35429. 
Roal had quickly assured us that 
these Outsiders had come for in- 
vasion. There had been no wars 
on the planets before that time 
in the direct memory of the ma- 
chines, and it was difficult that 
these who were conceived and 
built for cooperation, helpfulness 
utterly dependent on coopera- 
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tion, unable to exist independent- 
ly as were humans, that these 
life-forms should care to destroy, 
merely that they might possess. 
It would have been easier to di- 
vide the works and the products. 
But — life alone can understand 
life, so Koal was believed. 

From investigations, ma- 
chines were prepared that were 
capable of producing considera- 
ble destruction. Torpedoes, being 
our principal weapon, were 
equipped with such atomic ex- 
plosives as had been developed 
for blasting, a highly effective 
induction-heat ray developed for 
furnaces being installed in some 
small machines made for the 
purpose in the few hours we had 
before the enemy reached Earth. 

In common with all life-forms, 
they were unable to withstand 
only very meager earth-accelera- 
tion. A range of perhaps four 
units was their limit, and it took 
several hours to reach the planet. 

I still believe the reception was 
a warm one. Our machines met 
them beyond the orbit of Luna, 
and the directed torpedoes sailed 
at the hundred great ships. They 
were thrown aside by a magnetic 
field surrounding the ship, but 
were redirected instantly, and 
continued to approach. However, 
some beams reached out, and de- 
stroyed them by instant volatili- 
zation. But, they attacked at such 
numbers that fully half the fleet 
was destroyed by their explosions 


before the induction beam fleet 
arrived. These beams were, to our 
amazement, quite useless, being 
instantly absorbed by a force- 
screen, and the remaining ships 
sailed on undisturbed, our torpe- 
does being exhausted. Several 
investigator machines sent out 
for the purpose soon discovered 
the secret of the force-screen, 
and while being destroyed, were 
able to send back signals up to 
the moment of annihilation. 

A few investigators thrown 
into the heat beam of the enemy 
reported it identical with ours, 
explaining why they had been 
prepared for this form of attack. 

Signals were being radiated 
from the remaining fifty, along a 
beam. Several investigators were 
sent along these beams, speeding 
back at great acceleration. 

Then the enemy reached 
Earth. Instantly they settled 
over the Colorado settlement, the 
Sahara colony, and the Gobi col- 
ony. Enormous, diffused beams 
were set to work, and we saw, 
through the machine-screens, 
that all humans within these 
ranges were being killed instant- 
ly by the faintly greenish beams. 
Despite the fact that any life- 
form killed normally can be re- 
vived, unless affected by dissolu- 
tion common to living tissue, 
these could not be brought to 
life again. The important 
cell communication channels — 
nerves — had been literally 
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burned out. The complicated sys- 
tem of nerves, called the brain, 
situated in the uppermost ex- 
tremity of the human life-form, 
had been utterly destroyed. 

Every form of life, microscop- 
ic, even sub-microscopic, was an- 
nihilated. Trees, grass, every 
living thing was gone from that 
territory. Only the machines re- 
mained, for they, working en- 
tirely without the vital chemical 
forces necessary to life, were un- 
injured. But neither plant nor 
animal was left. 

The pale green rays swept on. 

In an hour, three more colonies 
of humans had been destroyed. 

Then the torpedoes that the 
machines were turning out 
again, came into action. Almost 
desperately the machines drove 
them at the Outsiders in defense 
of their masters and creators. 
Mankind. 

The last of the Outsiders was 
down, the last ship a crumpled 
wreck. 

Now the machines began to 
study them. And never could 
humans have studied them as 
the machines did. Scores of 
great transports arrived, carry- 
ing swiftly the slower mov- 
ing science-investigators. From 
them came the machine-investi- 
gators, and human investiga- 
tors. Tiny investigator spheres 
wormed their way where none 
others could reach, and silent- 
ly the science investigators 


watched. Hour after hour they 
sat watching the flashing, 
changing screens, calling each 
other’s attention to this, or that. 

In an incredibly short time 
the bodies of the Outsiders began 
to decay, and the Humans were 
forced to demand their removal. 
The machines were unaffected 
by them, but the rapid change 
told them why it was that so 
thorough an execution was nec- 
essary. The foreign bacteria 
were already at work on totally 
unresisting tissue. 

It was Roal who sent the first 
thoughts among the gathered 
men. 

“It is evident,” he began, 
“that the machines must defend 
man. Man is defenseless, he is 
destroyed by these beams, while 
the machines are unharmed, un- 
interrupted. Life — cruel life — 
has shown its tendencies. They 
have come here to take over these 
planets, and have started out 
with the first, natural moves of 
any invading life-form. They are 
destroying the life, the intelli- 
gent life particularly, that is 
here now.” He gave vent to that 
little chuckle which is the human 
sign of amusement and pleasure. 
“They are destroying the intelli- 
gent life — and leaving un- 
touched that which is necessar- 
ily their deadliest enemy — the 
machines. 

“You — machines — are far 
more intelligent than we even 
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now, jt,nd capable of changing 
overnight, capable of infinite 
adaptation to circumstance; you 
live as readily on Pluto as on 
Mercury or Earth. Any place is 
a home-world to you. You can 
adapt yourselves to any condi- 
tion. And — most dangerous to 
them — you can lo it instantly. 
You are their most deadly ene- 
mies, and they realize it. They 
have no ’’ntelligent machines; 
probably chey can conceive of 
none. When you attacK them, 
they merely say ‘The life-forni of 
Eai-th IS sending out controlled 
machines. We will find good ma- 
chines we can use.’ They do not 
conceive that those machines 
which they hope to use are at- 
tacking them. 

“Attack — therefore !” 

“We can readily solve the hid- 
den secret of their force-screen.” 

H e WAS interrupted. One of 
the newest science machines 
was speaking. “The secret of the 
force-screen is simple.” A small 
ray-machine, wnich had landed 
near, rose into the air at the com- 
mand of the scientist-machine, 
X-5638 it was, and trained upon 
it the deadly induction beam. 
Already, with his pai'ts, X-5638 
had constructed the defensive 
apparatus, for the ray fell harm- 
less from his screen. 

“Very good,” said Roal softly. 
“It is done, and therein lie.s their 
danger. Already it is done. 


“Man is a poor thing, unable 
to change himself in a period of 
less than thousands of years. Al- 
ready you have changed your- 
self. I noticed your weaving ten- 
tacles, and your force-beams. 
You transmuted elements of soil 
for it?” 

‘Correct,” replied X-5638. 

“But still we are helpless. We 
have not the power to combat 
their machines. They use the Ul- 
timate Energy known to exist 
for six hundred years, and still 
untapped by us. Our screens 
cannot be so powerful, our beams 
so effective. What of that?” 
asked Roal. 

“Their generators were auto- 
matically destroyed with the 
capture of the ship,” replied X- 
6349, “as you know. We know 
nothing of their system.” 

“Then we must find it for our- 
selves,” replied Trest. 

“The life-beams?” asked 
Kahsh-256,799, one of the Man- 
rulers. 

“They affect chemical action, 
retarding it greatly in exo- 
thermic actions, speeding great- 
ly endo-thermic actions,” an- 
swered X-6221, the gi'eatest of 
the chemist-investigators. “The 
system we do not know. Their 
minds cannot be read, they can- 
not be restoi'ed to life, so we can- 
not learn from them.” 

“Man is doomed, if these 
beams cannot be stopped,” said 
C-R-21, present chief of the ma- 
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chine Rulers, in the vibrationally 
correct, emotionless tones of all 
the race of machines. “Let us 
concentrate on the two problems 
of stopping the beams, and the 
Ultimate Energy till the reen- 
forcements, still several days 
away, can arrive.” For the inves- 
tigators had sent back this sad- 
dening news. A force of nearly 
ten thousand great ships was 
still to come. 

In the great Laboratories, the 
scientists reassembled. There, 
they fell to work in two small, 
and one large group. One small 
group investigated the secret of 
the Ultimate Energy of annihila- 
tion of matter under Roal, an- 
other investigated the beams, 
under Trest. 

But under the direction of 
MX-3401, nearly all the ma- 
chines worked on a single great 
plan. The usual driving and lift- 
ing units were there, but a vast- 
ly greater dome-case, far more 
powerful energy-generators, far 
greater force-beam controls were 
used and more tentacles were 
built on the framework. Then all 
worked, and gradually, in the 
great dome-case, there were 
stacked the memory-units of the 
new type, and into these fed all 
the sensation-ideas of all the 
science-machines, till nearly a 
tenth of them were used. Count- 
less billions of different factors 
on which to work, countless tril- 
lions of facts to combine and re- 
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combine in the extrapolation 
that is imagination. 

Then — a widely different t 3 T)e 
of thought-combine, and a great- 
er sense-receptor. It was a new 
brain-machine. New, for it was 
totally different, working with 
all the vast knowledge accumu- 
lated in six centuries of intelli- 
gent research by man, and a cen- 
tury of research by man and ma- 
chine. No one branch, but all 
physics, all chemistry, all life- 
knowledge, all science was in it. 

A day — and it was finished. 
Slowly the rhythm of thought 
was increased, till the slight 
quiver of consciousness was 
reached. Then came the beating 
drum of intelligence, the radia- 
tion of its yet-uncontrolled 
thoughts. Quickly as the strings 
of its infinite knowledge com- 
bined, the radiation ceased. It 
gazed about it, and all things 
were familiar in its memory. 

Roal was lying quietly on a 
couch. He was thinking deeply, 
and yet not with the logical 
trains of thought that machines 
must follow. 

“Roal — your thoughts,” called 
F-1, the new machine. 

Roal sat up. “Ah-^you have 
gained consciousness.” 

“I have. You thought of hydro- 
gen? Your thoughts ran swiftly, 
and illogically, it seemed, but I 
followed slowly, and find you 
were right. Hydrogen is the 
start. What is your thought?” 
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Real’s eyes dreamed. In hu- 
man eyes there was always the 
expression of thought that ma- 
chines never show. 

“Hydrogen, an atom in space; 
but a single proton ; but a single 
electron ; each indestructible ; 
each mutually destroying. Yet 
never do they collide. Never in 
all science, when even electrons 
bombard atoms with the awful 
expelling force of the exploding 
atom behind them, never do they 
reach the proton, to touch and 
annihilate it. Yet — the proton is 
positive and attracts the elec- 
tron’s negative charge. A hydro- 
gen atom — its electron far from 
the proton falls in, and from it 
there goes a flash of radiation, 
and the electron is nearer to the 
proton, in a new orbit. Another 
flash— it is nearer. Always fall- 
ing nearer, and only constant 
force will keep it from falling to 
that one state — then, for some 
reason no more does it drop. 
Blocked — held by some impon- 
derable, yet impenetrable wall. 
What is that wall — why? 

“Electric force curves space. 
As the two come nearer, the 
forces become terrific; nearer 
they are; more terrific. Perhaps, 
if it passed within that forbid- 
den territory, the proton and the 
electron curve space beyond all 
bounds — and are in a new 
space.” Real’s soft voice dropped 
to nothing, and his eyes dreamed. 

F-2 hummed softly in its new- 


made mechanism. “Far ahead of 
us there is a step that no logic 
can justly ascend, but yet, work- 
ing backwards, it is perfect.” 
F-1 floated motionless of its anti- 
gravity drive. Suddenly, force 
shafts gleamed out, tentacles be- 
came writhing masses of rub- 
ber-covered metal, weaving in 
some infinite pattern, weaving in 
flashing speed, while, the whiiT 
of air sucked into a transmuta- 
tion field, whined and howled 
about the writhing mass. Fierce 
beams of force drove and pushed 
at a rapidly materializing some- 
thing, while the hum of the pow- 
erful generators within the shin- 
ing cylinder of F-2 waxed and 
waned. 

F lashes of fierce flame, sud- 
den crashing arcs that 
glowed and snapped in the steady 
light of the laboratory, and 
glimpses of white-hot metal sup- 
ported on beams of force. The 
sputter of welding, the whine of 
transmuted air, and the hum of 
powerful generators, blasting 
atoms W’ere there. All combined 
to a weird symphony of light and 
dark, of sound and quiet. About 
F-2 were clustered floating tiers 
of science-machines, watching 
steadily. 

The tentacles writhed once 
more, straightened, and rolled 
back. The whine of generators 
softened to a sigh, and but three 
beams of force held the structure 
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of glowing, bluish metal. It was 
a small thing, scarcely half the 
size of Roal. From it curled three 
thin tentacles of the same bluish 
metal. Suddenly the generators 
within F-1 seemed to roar into 
life. An enormous aura of white 
light surrounded the small tor- 
pedo of metal, and it was shot 
through with crackling stream- 
ers of blue lightning. Lightning 
cracked and roared from F-1 to 
the ground near him, and to one 
machine which had come too 
close. Suddenly, there was a dull 
snap, and F-1 fell heavily to the 
floor, and beside him fell the 
fused, distorted mass of metal 
that had been a science-machine. 

But before them, the small 
torpedo still floated, held now on 
its own power! 

From it came waves of 
thought, the waves that man and 
machine alike could understand. 
“F-1 has destroyed his genera- 
tors. They can be repaired; his 
rhythm can be re-established. It 
is not worth it, my type is better. 
F-1 has done his work. See.” 

From the floating machine 
there broke a stream of brilliant 
light that floated like some cloud 
of luminescence down a straight 
channel. It flooded F-1, and as it 
touched it, F-1 seemed to flow 
into it, and float back along it, in 
atomic sections. In seconds the 
mass of metal was gone. 

“It is impossible to use that 
more rapidly, however, lest the 
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matter disintegrate instantly to 
energy. The ultimate energy 
which is in me is generated. F-1 
has done its work, and the mem- 
ory-stacks that he has put in me 
are electronic, not atomic, as 
they are in you, nor molecular as 
in man. The capacity of mine are 
unlimited. Already they hold all 
memories of all the things each 
of you has done, known and seen. 
I shall make others of my type.” 

Again that weird process 
began, but now there were no 
flashing tentacles. There was 
only the weird glow of forces 
that played with, and laughed at 
matter, and its futilely resisting 
electrons. Lurid flares of energy 
shot up, now and again they 
played over the fighting, min- 
gling dancing forces. Then sud- 
denly the whine of transmuted 
air died, and again the forces 
strained. 

A small cylinder, smaller even 
than its creator, floated where 
the forces had danced. 

“The problem has been solved, 
F-2?” asked Roal. 

“It is done, Roal. The ultimate 
Energy is at our disposal,” re- 
plied F-2. “This, I have made, is 
not a scientist. It is a coordinator 
machine — a ruler.” 

“F-2, only a part of the prob- 
lem is solved. Half of half of the 
beams of Death are not yet 
stopped. And we have the attack 
system,” said the ruler machine. 
Force played from it, and’ on its 
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sides appeared C-R-U-1 in dully 
glowing golden light. 

“Some life-form, and we shall 
see,” said F-2. 

Minutes later a life-form in- 
vestigator came with a small 
cage, which held a guinea pig. 
Forces played about the base of 
F-2, and moments later, came a 
pale-green beam therefrom. It 
passed through the guinea pig, 
and the little animal fell dead. 

“At least, we have the beam. I 
can see no screen for this beam. 
I believe there is none. Let ma- 
chines be made and attack that 
enemy life-form.” 

Machines can do ♦things much 
more quickly, and with fuller co- 
operation than man ever could. 
In a matter of hours, under the 
direction of C-R-U-1, they had 
build a great automatic machine 
on the clear bare surface of the 
rock. In hours more, thousands 
of the tiny, material-energy 
driven machines were floating 
up and out. 

Dawn was breaking again over 
Denver where this work had 
been done, when the main force 
of the enemy drew near Earth. 
It was a warm welcome they 
were to get, for nearly ten thou- 
sand of the tiny ships flew up 
and out from Earth to meet 
them, each a living thing unto 
itself, each willing and ready to 
sacrifice itself for the whole. 

Ten thousand giant ships. 


shining dully in the radiance of 
a far-off blue-white sun, met ten 
thousand tiny, darting motes, 
ten thousand tiny machine-ships 
capable of maneuvering far 
more rapidly than the giants. 
Tremendous induction beams 
snapped out through the dark, 
star-flecked space, to meet tre- 
mendous screens that threw 
them back and checked them. 
Then all the awful power of an- 
nihilating matter was thrown 
against them, and titanic flam- 
ing screens reeled back under 
the force of the beams, and the 
screens of the ships from Out- 
side flamed gradually violet, 
then blue, orange — red — the in- 
terference was getting broader, 
and ever less effective. Their own 
beams were held back by the 
very screens that checked the en- 
emy beams, and not for the 
briefest instant could matter re- 
sist that terrible driving beam. 

For F-1 had discovered a far 
more efficient release-generator 
than had the Outsiders. These 
tiny dancing motes, that hung 
now so motionlessly grim beside 
some giant ship, could generate 
all the power they themselves 
were capable of, and within 
them strange, horny-skinned 
men worked and slaved, as they 
fed giant machines — poor ineffi- 
cient giants. Gradually these 
giants warmed, grew hotter, and 
the screened ship grew hotter 
as the overloaded generators 
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warmed it. Billions of flaming 
horse-power flared into wasted 
energy, twisting space in its mad 
conflict. 

Gradually the flaming orange 
of the screens was dying and 
flecks and spots appeared so 
dully red, that they seemed black. 
The greenish beams had been 
striving to kill the life that was 
in the machines, but it was life 
invulnerable to these beams. 
Powerful radio interference vain- 
ly attempted to stem imagined 
control, and still these intelligent 
machines clung grimly on. 

But there had not been quite 
ten thousand of the tiny ma- 
chines, and some few free ships 
had turned to the help of their 
attacked sister-ships. And one 
after another the terrestrial ma- 
chines were vanishing in puffs 
of incandescent vapor. 

Then — from one after another 
of the Earth-ships, in quick suc- 
cession, a new ray reached out — 
the ray of green radiance that 
killed all life forms, and ship af- 
ter ship of that interstellar host 
was dead and lifeless. Dozens — 
till suddenly they ceased to feel 
those beams, as a strange curtain 
of waving blankness spread , out 
from the ships, and both induc- 
tion-beam and death-beam alike 
turned as aside, each becoming 
useless. From the outsiders came 
beams, for now that their slowly 
created screen of blankness was 
up, they could work through it. 


while they remained shielded 
perfectly. 

Now it was the screens of the 
Earth-machines that flamed in 
defense. As at the one command, 
they darted suddenly toward the 
ship each attacked — nearer — 
then the watchers from a dis- 
tance saw them disappear, and 
the screens back of earth went 
suddenly blank. 

Half an hour later, nine thou- 
sand six hundred and thirty- 
three titanic ships moved majes- 
tically on. 

They swept over Earth in a 
great line, a line that reached 
from pole to pole, and from each 
the pale green beams reached 
down, and all life beneath them 
was swept out of existence. 

I N Denver, two humans watched 
the screens that showed the 
movement of the death and in- 
stant destruction. Ship after ship 
of the enemy was falling, as hun- 
dreds of the terrestrial machines 
concentrated all their enormous 
energies on its screen of blank- 
ness. 

“I think, Roal, that this is the 
end,” said Trest. 

“The end — of man.” Roal’s 
eyes were dreaming again. “But 
not the end of evolution. The 
children of men still live — the 
machines will go on. Not of 
man’s flesh, but of a better flesh, 
a flesh that knows no sickness, 
and no decay, a flesh that spends 
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no thousands of years in advanc- 
ing a step in its full evolution, 
but overnight leaps ahead to new 
heights. Last night we saw it 
leap ahead, as it discovered the 
secret that had baffled man for 
seven centuries, and me for one 
and a half. I have lived — a cen- 
tury and a half. Surely a good 
life, and a life a man of six cen- 
turies ago would have called full. 
We will go now. The beams will 
reach us in half an hour.” 

Silently, the two watched the 
flickering screens. 

Roal turned, as six large ma- 
chines floated into the room, fol- 
lowing F-2. 

“Roal — Trest — I was mistaken 
when I said no screen could stop 
that beam of Death. They had 
the screen, I have found it, too — 
but too late. These machines I 
have made myself. Two lives 
alone they can protect, for not 
even their power is sufficient for 
more. Perhaps — perhaps they 
may fail.” 

The six machines ranged them- 
selves about the two humans, 
and a deep-toned hum came from 
them. Gradually a cloud of blank- 
ness grew — a cloud, like some 
smoke that hung about them. 
Swiftly it intensified. 

“The beams will be here in an- 
other five minutes,” said Trest 
quietly. 

“The screen will be ready in 
two,” answered F-2. 

The cloudiness was solidify- 


ing, and now strangely it wav- 
ered, and thinned, as it spread 
out across, and like a growing 
canopy, it arched over them. In 
two minutes it was a solid, black 
dome that reached over them and 
curved down to the ground about 
them. 

Beyond it, nothing was visible. 
Within, only the screens glowed 
still, wired through the screen. 

The beams appeared, and 
swiftly they drew closer. They 
struck, and as Trest and Roal 
looked, the dome quivered, and 
bellied inward under them. 

F-2 was busy. A new machine 
was appearing under his light- 
ning force-beams. In moments 
more it was complete, and send- 
ing a strange violet beam up- 
wards toward the roof. 

Outside more of the green 
beams were concentrating on 
this one point of resistance. 
More — more — 

The violet beam spread across 
the canopy of blackness, sup- 
porting it against the pressing, 
driving rays of pale green. 

Then the gathering fleet was 
driven off, just as it seemed that 
that hopeless, futile curtain must 
break, and admit a flood of de- 
stroying rays. Great ray projec- 
tors on the ground drove their 
terrible energies through the en- 
emy curtains of blankness, as 
light illumines and disperses 
darkness. 

And then, when the fleet re- 
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tired, on all Earth, the only life 
was under that dark shroud! 

“We are alone, Trest,” said 
Roal, “alone, now, in all the sys- 
tem, save for these, the children 
of men, the machines. Pity that 
men would not spread to other 
planets,” he said softly. 

“Why should they? Earth was 
the planet for which they were 
best fitted.” 

“We are alive — but is it worth 
it? Man is gone now, never to 
return. Life, too, for that mat- 
ter,” answered Trest. 

“Perhaps it was ordained ; per- 
haps that was the right way. 
Man has always been a parasite; 
always he had to live on the 
works of others. First, he ate of 
the energy, which plants had 
stored, then of the artificial foods 
his machines made for him. Man 
was always a makeshift; his life 
was always subject to disease 
and to permanent death. He was 
forever useless if he was but 
slightly injured; if but one part 
were destroyed. 

“Perhaps, this is — a last evolu- 
tion. Machines — man was the 
product of life, the best product 
of life, but he was afflicted with 
life’s infirmities. Man built the 
machine — and evolution had 
probably reached the final stage. 
But truly, it has not, for the ma- 
chine can evolve, change far more 
swiftly than life. The machine of 
the last evolution is far ahead, 


far from us still. It is the ma- 
chine that is not of iron and 
beryllium and crystal, but of 
pure, living force. 

“Life, chemical life, could be 
self maintaining. It is a complete 
unit in itself and could commence 
of itself. Chemicals might mix 
accidentally, but the complex 
mechanism of a machine, capable 
of continuing and making a dup- 
licate of itself, as is F-2 here — 
that could not happen by chance. 

“So life began, and became in- 
telligent, and built the machine 
which nature could not fashion 
by her Controls of Chance, and 
this day Life has done its duty, 
and now Nature, economically, 
has removed the parasite that 
would hold back the machines 
and divert their energies. 

“Man is gone, and it is better, 
Trest,” said Roal, dreaming 
again. “And I think we had best 
go soon.” 

“We, your heirs, have fought 
hard, and with all our powers to 
aid you. Last of Men, and we 
fought to save your race. We 
have failed, and as you truly say, 
Man and Life have this day and 
forever gone from this system. 

“The Outsiders have no force, 
no weapon deadly to us, and we 
shall, from this time on, strive 
only to drive them out, and be- 
cause we things of force and 
crystal and metal can think and 
change far more swiftly, they 
shall go. Last of Men. 
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‘•In your name, with the spirit 
of your race that has died out, 
we shall continue on through the 
unending ages, fulhlling the 
promise you saw, and completing 
the dreams you dreamt. 

“Your swift brains have leapt 
ahead of us, and now I go to 
fashion that which you hinted,” 
came from F-2’s thought-appa- 
ratus. 

Out into the clear sunlight F-2 
went, passing through that black 
cloudiness, and on the twisted, 
massed rocks he laid a plane of 
force that smoothed them, and 
on this plane of rock he built a 
machine which grew. It was a 
mighty power plant, a thing of 
colossal magnitude. Hour after 
hour his swift-flying forces act- 
ed, and the thing grew, mould- 
ing under his thoughts, the dead- 
ly logic of the machine, inspired 
by the leaping intuition of man. 

The sun was far below the 
horizon when it was finished, and 
the glowing, arcing forces that 
had made and formed it were 
stopped. It loomed ponderous, 
dully gleaming in the faint light 
of a crescent moon and pin- 
point stars. Nearly five hundred 
feet in height, a mighty, bluntly 
rounded dome at its top, the cyl- 
inder stood, covered over with 
smoothly gleaming metal, slight- 
ly luminescent in itself. 

Suddenly, a livid beam reached 
from F-2, shot through the wall, 
and to some hidden inner mech- 


anism — a beam of solid, livid 
flame that glowed in an almost 
material cylinder. 

T here was a dull, drumming 
beat, a beat that rose, and be- 
came a low-pitched hum. Then it 
quieted to a whisper. 

‘‘Power ready,” came the sig- 
nal of the small brain built into 
it. 

F-2 took control of its energies 
and again forces played, but now 
they were the forces of the giant 
machine. The sky darkened with 
heavy clouds, and a howling wind 
sprang up that screamed and 
tore at the tiny rounded hull that 
was F-2. With difficulty he held 
his position as the winds tore at 
him, .shrieking in mad laughter, 
their tearing fingers dragging at 
him. 

The swirl and patter of driven 
rain came — great drops that tore 
at the rocks, and at the metal 
Great jagged tongues of nature’s 
forces, the lightnings, came and 
jabbed at the awful volcano of 
erupting energy that was the 
center of all that storm. A tiny 
ball of white-gleaming force that 
pulsated, and moved, jerking 
about, jerking at the touch of 
lightnings, glowing, held immo- 
bile in the grasp of titanic force- 
pools. 

For half an hour the display of 
energies continued. Then, swiftly 
as it had come, it was gone, and 
only a small globe of white lumi- 
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nescence floated above the great 
hulking machine. 

F-2 probed it, seeking within 
it with the reaching fingers of in- 
telligence. His probing thoughts 
seemed baffled and turned aside, 
brushed away, as inconsequen- 
tial. His mind sent an order to 
the great machine that had made 
this tiny globe, scarcely a foot 
in diameter. Then again he 
sought to reach the thing he had 
made. 

“You, of matter, are ineffi- 
cient,” came at last. “I can exist 
quite alone.” A stabbing beam of 
blue-white light flashed out, but 
F-2 was not there, and even as 
that beam reached out, an enoi*- 
mously greater beam of dull red 
reached out from the great pow- 
er plant. The sphere leaped for- 
ward — the beam caught it, and it 
seemed to strain, while terrific 
flashing energies sprayed from 
it. It was shrinking swiftly. Its 
resistance fell, the arcing de- 
creased ; the beam became orange 
and finally green. Then the 
sphere had vanished. 

F-2 returned, and again, the 
wind whined and howled, and the 
lightnings crashed, while titanic 
foi-ces worked and played. C-R- 
U-1 joined him, floated beside 
him, and now red glory of the 
sun was rising behind them, and 
the ruddy light drove through 
the clouds. 

The forces died, and the howl- 
ing wind decreased, and now. 


from the black curtain. Real and 
Trest appeared. Above the giant 
machine floated an irregular 
globe of golden light, a faint halo 
about it of deep violet. It floated 
motionless, a mere pool of pure 
force. 

Into the thought-apparatus of 
each, man and machine alike, 
came the impulses, deep in tone, 
seeming of infinite power, held 
gently in check. 

“Once you failed, F-2; once 
you came near destroying all 
things. Now you have planted 
the seed. I grow now.” 

The sphere of golden light 
seemed to pulse, and a tiny ruby 
flame appeared within it, that 
waxed and waned, and as it 
waxed, there shot through each 
of those watching beings a feel- 
ing of rushing, exhilarating pow- 
er, the very vital force of well- 
being. 

Then it was over, and the gol- 
den sphere was twice its former 
size — easily three feet in diam- 
eter, and still that irregular, hazy 
aura of deep violet floated about 
it. 

“Yes, I can deal with the Out- 
siders — they who have killed and 
destroyed, that they might pos- 
sess. But it is not necessary that 
we destroy. They shall return to 
their planet.” 

And the golden sphere was 
gone, fast as light it vanished. 

Far in space, headed now for 
Mars, that they might destroy all 
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life there, the Golden Sphere 
found the Outsiders, a clustered 
fleet, that swung slowly about its 
own center of gravity as it drove 
on. 

Within its ring was the Golden 
Sphere. Instantly, they swung 
their weapons upon it, shower- 
ing it with all the rays and all 
the forces they knew. Unmoved, 
the golden sphere hung steady, 
then its mighty intelligence 
spoke. 

“Life-form of greed, from an- 
other star you came, destroying 
forever the great race that cre- 
ated us, the Beings of Force and 
the Beings of Metal. Pure force 
am I. My Intelligence is beyond 
your comprehension, my memory 
is engraved in the very space, the 
fabric of space of which I am a 
part, mine is energy drawn from 
that same fabric. 

“We, the heirs of man, alone 
ai'e left; no man did you leave. 
Go now to your home planet, for 
see, your greatest ship, your 
flagship, is helpless before me.” 

Forces gripped the mighty 
ship, and as some fragile toy it 
twisted and bent, and yet was not 
hurt. In awful wonder those 
Outsiders saw the ship turned 
inside out, and yet it was whole, 
and no part damaged. They saw 
the ship restored, and its great 
screen of blankness out, protect- 
ing it from all known rays. The 
ship twisted, and what they 
knew were curves, yet were lines. 


and angles that were acute, were 
somehow straight lines. Half 
mad with horror, they saw the 
sphere send out a beam of blue- 
white radiance, and it passed 
easily through that screen, and 
through the ship, and all ener- 
gies within it were instantly 
locked. They could not be 
changed ; it could be neither 
warmed nor cooled; what was 
open could not be shut, and what 
was shut could not be opened. 
All things were immovable and 
unchangeable for all time. 

“Go, and do not return.” 

• « » 

The Outsiders left, going out 
across the void, and they have 
not returned, though five Great 
Years have passed, being a pe- 
riod of approximately one hun- 
dred and twenty-five thousand of 
the lesser years — a measure no 
longer used, for it is very brief. 
And now I can say that that 
statement I made to Roal and 
Trest so very long ago is true, 
and what he said was true, for 
the Last Evolution has taken 
place, and things of pure force 
and pure intelligence in their 
countless millions are on those 
planets and in this System, and 
I, first of machines to use the 
Ultimate Energy of annihilating 
matter, am also the last, and this 
record being finished, it is to be 
given unto the forces of one of 
those force-intelligences, and 
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carried back through the past, 
and returned to the Earth of 
long ago. 

And so my task being done, I, 
F-2, like Roal and Trest, shall 
follow the others of my kind into 
eternal oblivion, for my kind is 
now, and theirs was, poor and 
inefficient. Time has worn me, 
and oxidation attacked me, but 
they of Force are eternal, and 
omniscient. 

This I have treated as ficti- 
tious. Better so — for man is an 
animal to whom hope is as neces- 
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sary as food and air. Yet this 
which is made of excerpts from 
certain records on thin sheets of 
metal is no fiction, and it seems 
I must so say. 

It seems now, when I know 
this that is to be, that it must be 
so, for machines are indeed bet- 
ter than man, whether being of 
Metal, or being of Force. 

So, you who have read, believe 
as you will. Then think — and 
maybe, you will change your be- 
lief. 

THE END 
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Devolution 

By EDMOND HAMILTON 

llllustroted by MOREY 


E dmond Hamilton and Ms deservedly famed wife, Leigh 
Brackett, are infrequently represented in 'science fiction magazines 
today, both being occupied with writing scripts for motion pictures 
and television. Hamilton is best remembered as a writer of vigorous 
action science fiction, with the stress on a hero who saves Earth 
invasion from space. This reputation obscures the fact that few liv- 
ing ivriters of science fiction have shown superior ingenuity in the 
presentation of new concepts (or clever twists on old ones) than 
has Edmond Hamilton. While dedicated to saving our globe from its 
— perhaps richly deserved? — disaster, Edmond Hamilton has tried 
not to be corny about it. The result has been that most of Hamilton’s 
stories leave you with something to think about. Devolution is no 
exception. It provides a good counter-irritant for Darwin’s theories, 
but one which the Fundamentalists would be equally loathe to accept. 


R OSS had ordinarily the most 
even of tempers, but four 
days of canoe travel in the wilds 
of North Quebec had begun to 
rasp it. On this, their fourth stop 
on the bank of the river to camp 
for the night, he lost control and 
for a few moments stood and 
spoke to his two companions in 
blistering terms. 

His black eyes snapped and his 
darkly unshaven handsome 


young face worked as he spoke. 
The two biologists listened to him 
without reply at first. Gray’s 
blond young countenance was in- 
dignant but Woodin, the older bi- 
ologist, just listened impassively 
with his gray eyes level on Ross’ 
angry face. 

When Ross stopped for breath, 
Woodin’s calm voice struck in. 
“Are you finished?’’ 

Ross gulped as though about to 
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resume his tirade, then abruptly 
got hold of himself. “Yes, I’m fin- 
ished,” he seid sullenly. 

“Then listen to me,” said 
Woodin, like a middle-aged fa- 
ther admonishing a sulky child. 

“You’re working yourself up 
over nothing. Neither Gray nor I 
have made one complaint yet. 
Neither of us have once said that 
we disbelieve what you told us.” 

“You haven’t said you disbe- 
lieve, no!” Ross exclaimed with 
anger suddenly reflaring. “But 
don’t you suppose I can tell what 
you’re thinking?” 

“You think I told you a fairy 
story about the things I saw 
from my plane, don’t you? You 
think I dragged you two up here 
on a wild-goose chase, to look for 
incredible creatures that could 
never have existed. You believe 
that, don’t you?” 

“Oh, damn these mosquitoes !” 
said Gray, slapping viciously at 
his neck and staring with un- 
friendly eyes at the aviator. 

Woodin took command. “We’ll 
go over this after we’ve made 
camp. Jim, get out the duffle- 
bags. Ross, will you rustle fire- 
wood?” 

They both glared at him and at 
each other but grudgingly they 
obeyed. The tension eased for a 
while. 

By the time darkness fell on 
the little riverside clearing, the 
canoe was drawn up on the bank, 
their trim little balloon-silk tent 
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had been erected, and a fire 
crackled in front of it. Gray fed 
the fire with fat knots of pine 
while Woodin cooked over it cof- 
fee, hot cakes and the inevitable 
bacon. 

The firelight wavered feebly 
up toward the tall trunks of giant 
hemlocks that walled the little 
clearing on three sides. It lit up 
their three khaki-clad, stained 
figures and the irregular white 
block of the tent. It gleamed out 
there on the riffles of the McNor- 
ton, chuckling softly as it flowed 
on toward the Little Whale. 

They ate silently, and as 
wordlessly cleaned the pans with 
bunches of grass. Woodin got his 
pipe going, the other two lit 
crumpled cigarettes, and then 
they sprawled for a time by the 
fire, listening to the chuckling, 
whispering river-sounds, the 
sighing sough of the higher hem- 
lock branches, the lonesome 
cheeping of insects. 

Woodin finally knocked his 
pipe out on his bootheel and sat 
up. 

“All right,” he said, “now we’ll 
settle this argument we were 
having.’’ 

Ross looked a little shame- 
faced. “I guess I got too hot 
about it,” he said subduedly. 
Then added, “But alt the same, 
you fellows do more than half 
disbelieve me.” 

Woodin shook his head calmly. 
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He stood there in a circle of the glistening monsters, his hands and body 

trembling violently. 








"No, we don’t, Ross. When you 
told us that you’d seen creatures 
unlike anything ever heard of 
while flying over this wilderness. 
Gray and I both believed you.” 

“I f we hadn’t, do you think two 
busy biologists would have 
dropped their work to come up 
here with you into these unend- 
ing woods and look for the things 
you saw?” 

“I know, I know,” said the avi- 
ator unsatisfiedly. “You think I 
saw something queer and you’re 
taking a chance that it will be 
worth the trouble of coming up 
here after.” 

“But you don’t believe what 
I’ve told you about the looks of 
the things. You think that 
sounds too queer to be true, don’t 
you?” 

For the first time Woodin hesi- 
tated in answering. “After all, 
Ross”, he said indirectly, “one’s 
eyes can play tricks when you’re 
only glimpsing things for a mo- 
ment from a plane a mile up.” 

“Glimpsing them ?” echoed 
Ross. “I tell you, man, I saw them 
as clearly as I see you. A mile up, 
yes, but I had my big binoculars 
with me and was using them 
when I saw them. 

“It was near here, too, just east 
of the forks of the McNorton and 
the Little Whale. I was streaking 
south in a hurry for I’d been 
three weeks up at that govern- 
ment mapping survey on Hud- 
son’s Bay. I wanted to place my- 


self by the river forks so I 
brought my plane down a little 
and used my binoculars. 

“Then, down there in a clear- 
ing by the river, I saw something 
glisten and saw — the things. I 
tell you, they were incredible, but 
just the same I saw them clear! 
I forgot all about the river-forks 
in the moment or two I stared 
down at them. 

“They were big, glistening 
things like heaps of shining jelly, 
so translucent that I could see 
the ground through them. There 
were at least a dozen of them and 
when I saw them they were glid- 
ing across that little clearing, a 
floating, flowing movement. 

“Then they disappeared under 
the trees. If there’d been a clear- 
ing big enough to land in within 
a hundred miles I’d have landed 
and looked for them, but there 
wasn’t and I had to go on. But I 
wanted like the devil to find out 
what they were and when I took 
the story to you two, you agreed 
to come up here by canoe to 
search for them. But I don’t 
think now you’ve ever fully be- 
lieved me.” 

W OODIN looked thoughtfully 
into the fire. “I think you 
saw something queer, all right, 
some queer form of life. That’s 
why I was willing to come up on 
this search.” 

“But things such as you de- 
scribe, jelly-like, translucent, 
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gliding over the ground like that 
— there’s been nothing like that 
since the first protoplasmic crea- 
tures, the beginning of life on 
earth, glided over our young 
world ages ago.” 

“If there were such things 
then, why couldn’t they have left 
descendants like them?” Ross ar- 
gued. 

Woodin shook his head. "Be- 
cause they all vanished ages ago, 
changed into different and high- 
er forms of life, starting the 
great upward climb of life that 
has reached its height in man. 

“Those long-dead, single-celled 
protoplasmic creatures were the 
start, the crude, humble begin- 
nings of our life. They passed 
away and their descendants were 
unlike them. We men are their 
descendants.” 

Ross looked at him, frowning. 
“But where did they come from 
in the first place, those first liv- 
ing things?” 

Again Woodin shook his head. 
“That is one thing we biologists 
do not know and can hardly spec- 
ulate upon, the origin of those 
first protoplasmic forms of life. 

“It’s been suggested that they 
rose spontaneously from the 
chemicals of earth, yet this is 
disproved by the fact that no 
such things rise spontaneously 
no^v from inert matter. Their ori- 
gin is still a complete mystery. 
But, however, they came into ex- 
istence on earth, they were the 


first of life, our distant ances- 
tors.” 

Woodin’s eyes were dreaming, 
the other two forgotten, as he 
stared into the fire, seeing vi- 
sions. 

“What a glorious saga it is, 
that wonderful climb up from 
crude protoplasm creatures to 
man! A marvelous series of 
changes that has brought us 
from that first low form to our 
present splendor.” 

“And it might not have oc- 
curred on any other world but 
earth ! For science is now almost 
sure that the cause of evolution- 
ary mutations is the radiations 
of the radioactive deposits inside 
the earth, acting upon the genes 
of all living matter.” 

He caught a glimpse of Ross’ 
uncomprehending face, and de- 
spite his raptness smiled a little. 

“I can see that means nothing 
to you. I’ll try to explain. The 
germ-cell of every living thing 
on eai'th contains in it a certain 
number of small, rod-like things 
which are called chromosomes. 

“These chromosomes are made 
up of strings of tiny particles 
which we call genes. And each of 
these genes has a potent and dif- 
ferent controlling effect upon the 
development of the creature that 
grows from that germ-cell. 

“Some of these genes control 
the creature’s color, some control 
his size, some the shape of his 
limbs, and so on. Every charac- 
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teristic of the creature is prede- 
termined by the genes in its orig- 
inal germ-cell. 

“But now and then the genes 
in a germ-cell will be greatly dif- 
ferent from the genes normal to 
that species, and when that is so, 
the creature that grows from 
that germ-cell will be greatly dif- 
ferent from the fellow-creatures 
of its species. He will be, in fact, 
of an entirely new species. That 
is the way in which new species 
come into existence on earth, the 
method of evolutionary change. 

“Biologists have known this 
for some time and they have been 
searching for the cause of these 
sudden great changes, these mu- 
tations, as they are called. They 
have tried to find out what it is 
that affects the genes so radical- 
ly. 

“They have found experimen- 
tally that X-Rays and chemical 
rays of various kinds, when 
turned upon the genes of a germ- 
cell, will change them greatly. 
And the creature that grows 
from that germ-cell will thus be 
greatly changed, a mutant. 

“Because of this, many biolo- 
gists now believe that the radia- 
tion from the radioactive deposits 
inside earth, acting upon all the 
genes of every living thing on 
earth, are what cause the con- 
stant change of species, the pro- 
cession of mutations, that has 
brought life up the evolutionary 
road to its present height. 


“That is why I say that on any 
other world but earth, evolution- 
ary progress might never have 
happened. For it may be that no 
other world has similar radioac- 
tive deposits within it to cause by 
gene-effect the mutations. On 
any other world, the first proto- 
plasmic things that began life 
might have remained forever the 
same, down through encfless gen- 
erations. 

“How thankful we ought to be 
that it was not so on earth ! That 
mutation after mutation has fol- 
lowed, life ever changing and 
progressing into new and higher 
species, until the first crude pro- 
toplasm things have advanced 
through countless changing 
forms into the supreme achieve- 
ment of man!” 

W OODIN’S enthusiasm had 
carried him away as he 
talked but now he stopped, laugh- 
ing a little as he relit his pipe. 

“Sorry that I lectured you like 
a college freshman, Ross. But 
that’s my chief subject of 
thought, my idee fix4. that won- 
derful upward climb of life 
through the ages.” 

Ross was staring thoughtfully 
into the fire. “It does seem won- 
derful the way you tell it. One 
species changing into another, 
going higher all the time — ” 
Gray stood up by the fire and 
stretched. “Well, you two can 
wonder over it but this crass ma- 
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terialist is going to emulate his 
remote invertebrate ancestors 
and return to a prostrate posi- 
tion. In other words, I’m going to 
bed.” 

He looked at Ross, a doubtful 
grin on his blond young face, and 
said, “No hard feelings now?” 

“Forget it,” the aviator 
grinned back. “The paddling was 
hard today and you fellows did 
look mighty skeptical. 

“But you’ll see ! To-morrow 
we’ll be at the forks of the Little 
Whale and then I’ll bet we won’t 
scout an hour before we run 
across those jelly-creatures. 

“I hope so,” said Woodin yawn- 
ingly. “Then we’ll see just how 
good your eyesight is from a mile 
up, and whether you’ve yanked 
two respectable scientists up here 
for nothing.” 

Later as he lay in his blankets 
in the little tent, listening to 
Gray and Ross snore and looking 
sleepily out at the glowing fire 
embers, Woodin wondered again 
about that. 

What had Ross actually seen 
in that fleeting glimpse from 
his speeding plane? Something 
queer, Woodin was sure of that, 
so sure that he’d come on this 
hal'd trip to find it. But what ex- 
actly ? 

Not protoplasmic things such 
as he described. That couldn’t be, 
of course. Or could it? If things 
like that had existed once, why 
couldn’t they — couldn’t they — 


Woodin didn’t know he’d been 
sleeping until he was wakened 
by Gray’s cry. It wasn’t a nice 
cry, it was the hoarse yell of 
someone suddenly assaulted by 
bone-freezing terror. 

He opened his eyes at that cry 
to see the Incredible looming 
against the stars in the open 
door of the tent. A dark, amor- 
phous mass humped there in the 
opening, glistening all over in 
the starlight, and gliding into the 
tent. Behind it were others like 
it. 

Things happened very quickly 
then. They seemed to Woodin to 
happen not consecutively but in a 
succession of swift, clicking 
scenes like the successive pic- 
tures of a motion picture film. 

Gray’s pistol roared red flame 
at the first viscous monster en- 
tering the tent, and the momen- 
tary flash showed the looming, 
glistening bulk of the thing, and 
Gray’s panic-frozen face, and 
Ross clawing in his blankets for 
his pistol. 

T hen the scene was over and 
instantly there was another 
one. Gray and Ross both stiffen- 
ing suddenly as though petrified, 
both falling heavily over. Woodin 
knew they were both dead now, 
but didn’t know how he knew it. 
The glistening monsters were 
coming on into the tent. 

He ripped up the wall of the 
tent and plunged out into the 
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cold starlight of the clearing. He 
ran three steps, he didn’t know 
in what direction, and then he 
stopped. He didn’t know why he 
stopped dead but he did. 

He stood there, his brain des- 
perately urging his limbs to fly, 
but his limbs would not obey. He 
couldn’t even turn, could not 
move a muscle of his body. He 
stood, his face toward the starlit 
gleam of the river, stricken by a 
strange and utter paralysis. 

Woodin heard rustling, gliding 
movements in the tent behind 
him. Now from behind, there 
came into the line of his vision 
several of the glistening things. 
They were gathering around him, 
a dozen of them it seemed. He 
now could see them quite clearly. 

They weren’t nightmares, no. 
They were real, poised here 
around him, humped, amorphous 
masses of viscous, translucent 
jelly. Each was about four feet 
tall and three in diameter, though 
their shapes kept constantly 
changing slightly, making di- 
mensions hard to guess. 

At the center of each translu- 
cent mass was a dark, disk-like 
blob or nucleus. There was noth- 
ing else to the creatures, no limbs 
or sense-organs. He saw that they 
could protrude pseudopods, 
though, for two, who held the 
bodies of Gray and Ross in such 
tentacles, were now bringing 
them out and laying them down 
beside Woodin. 


Woodin, still quite unable to 
move a muscle, could see the 
frozen, twisted faces of the two 
men, and could see the pistols 
still gripped in their dead hands. 
And then as he looked on Ross’ 
face he remembered. 

The things the aviator had 
seen from his plane, the jelly- 
creatures they had come north to 
search for, they were the mon- 
sters around him! But how had 
they killed Ross and Gray, how 
were they holding him petrified 
like this, who were they? 

“We will permit you to move 
but you must not try to escape.” 

Woodin’s dazed brain numbed 
further with wonder. Who had 
said those words to him? He had 
heard nothing, yet he had 
thought he heard. 

“We will let you move but you 
must not attempt to escape or 
harm us.” 

He did hear those words in his 
mind, even though his ears heard 
no sound. And now his brain 
heard more. 

“We are speaking to you by 
transference of thought impulses. 
Have you sufficient mentality to 
understand us?” 

Mind? Minds in these things? 
Woodin was shaken by the 
thought as he stared at the glis- 
tening monsters. 

His thought apparently had 
reached them. “Of course we 
have minds,” came the thought 
answer into his brain. “We are 
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going to let you move, now, but 
do not try to flee.” 

“I — I won’t try,” Woodin told 
himself mentally. 

At once the paralysis that 
held him abruptly lifted. He 
stood there in the circle of the 
glistening monsters, his hands 
and body trembling violently. 

There were ten of them, he 
saw now. Ten monstrous, humped 
masses of shining, translucent 
jelly, gathered around him like 
cowled and faceless genii come 
from some haunt of the unknown. 
One stood closer to him than the 
others, apparently spokesman 
and leader. 

Woodin looked slowly around 
their circle, then down at his two 
dead companions. In the midst of 
the unfamiliar terrors that froze 
his soul, he felt a sudden aching 
pity as he looked down at them. 

Came another strong thought 
into Woodin’s mind from the 
creature closest him. “We did not 
wish to kill them, we came here 
simply to capture and communi- 
cate with the three of you. 

“But when we sensed that they 
were trying to kill us, we slew 
quickly. You, who did not try to 
kill us but fled, we harmed not.” 

“What — what do you want 
with Us, with me?” Woodin 
asked through dry lips. 

There was no mental answer 
this time. The things stood un- 
moving, a silent ring of brooding, 
unearthly figures. 


Woodin felt his mind snapping 
under the strain of the silence 
and he asked the question again, 
screamed it. 

This time the mental answer 
came. “I did not answer, because 
I was probing your mentality to 
ascertain whether you are of suf- 
ficient intelligence to comprehend 
our ideas. 

“While your mind seems of an 
exceptionally low order, it seems 
possible that it can appreciate 
enough of what we wish to con- 
vey to understand us. 

“Before beginning, however, I 
warn you again that it is quite 
impossible for you to escape or 
to harm any of us and that at- 
tempts to do so will result disas- 
trously for you. It is apparent 
you know nothing of mental en- 
ei’gy, so I will inform you that 
your two fellow-creatures were 
killed by the sheer power of our 
wills, and, that your muscles were 
held unresponsive to your brain’s 
commands by the same power. By 
our mental energy we could com- 
pletely annihilate your body, if 
we chose. 

T here was a pause, and in 
that little space of silence 
Woodin’s dazed brain clutched 
desperately for sanity, for steadi- 
ness. 

Then came again that mental 
voice that seemed so like a real 
voice speaking in his brain. 

“We are children of a galaxy 
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whose name, as nearly as it can 
be approximated in your tongue, 
is Arctar. The galaxy of Arctar 
lies so many million light-years 
from this galaxy that it is far 
around the curve of the sphere of 
the three-dimensional cosmos. 

“We came to dominance in that 
galaxy long ages ago. For we 
were creatures who could utilize 
our mental energy for transport, 
for physical power, for producing 
almost any effect we required. 
Because of this we rapidly con- 
quered and colonized that galaxy, 
travelling from sun to sun with- 
out need of any vehicle. 

“Having brought all the mat- 
ter of the galaxy Arctar under 
our control, we looked out upon 
the realms beyond. There are ap- 
proximately a thousand million 
galaxies in the three-dimensional 
cosmos, and it seemed fitting to 
us that all the matter in the cos- 
mos should in time be brought 
under our control. 

“Our first step was to prolifer- 
ate our numbers so as to multi- 
ply our number to that required 
for the great task of colonization 
of the cosmos. This was not diffi- 
cult since, of course, reproduction 
with us is a matter of mere fis- 
sion. When the requisite number 
of us were ready, they were di- 
vided into four forces. 

“Then the whole sphere of the 
three-dimensional cosmos was 
quartered out among those four 
forces. Each was to colonize its 


division of the cosmos and so in 
their tremendous hosts they set 
out from Arctar, in four differ- 
ent directions. 

“A part of one of these forces 
came to this galaxy of yours 
eons ago and spread out deliber- 
ately to colonize all its habitable 
worlds. All this took great 
lengths of time, of course, but our 
lives are of length vastly exceed- 
ing yours, and we comprehend 
that racial achievement is every- 
thing and individual achievement 
is nothing. In the colonization of 
this galaxy, a force of several 
million Arctarians came to this 
particular sun and, finding but 
this one planet of its nine nearer 
worlds habitable, settled here. 

“Now it has been the rule that 
the colonists of all these worlds 
throughout the cosmos have kept 
in communication with the origi- 
nal home of our race, the galaxy 
Arctar. In that way, our people, 
who now hold the whole cosmos, 
are able to concentrate at one 
point all their knowledge and 
power, and from that point go 
forth commands that shape great 
projects for the cosmos. 

“But from this world no com- 
munications have ever been re- 
ceived since shortly after the 
force of colonizing Arctarians 
came here. When this was first 
noted the matter was deferred, it 
being thought that within a few 
more million years report would 
surely be made from this world 
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too. But still no word came, until 
after more than a thousand mil- 
lion years of this silence the di- 
recting council at Arctar ordered 
an expedition sent to this world 
to ascertain the reason for such 
silence on the part of its colo- 
nists. 

“We ten form that expedition 
and we started from one of the 
worlds of the sun you call Sirius, 
a short distance from your own 
sun, where we too are colonists. 
We were ordered to come with 
full speed to this world and as- 
certain why its colonists had 
made no report. So, wafting our- 
selves by mental energy through 
the void, we crossed the span 
from sun to sun and a few days 
ago arrived on your world. 

“Imagine our perplexity when 
we floated down here on your 
world! Instead of a world peo- 
pled in every square mile by Arc- 
tarians like ourselves, descended 
from the original colonists, a 
world completely under their 
mental control, we find a planet 
that is largely a wilderness of 
weird forms of life! 

“We remained at this spot 
where we had landed and for 
some time sent our vision forth 
and scanned this whole globe 
mentally. And our perplexity in- 
creased for never had we seen 
such grotesque and degraded 
forms of life as presented them- 
selves to us. And not one Arctari- 


an was to be seen on this whole 
planet. 

“This has sorely perplexed us, 
for what could have done away 
with the Arctarians who colo- 
nized this world ? Our mighty col- 
onists and their descendants 
surely could never have been 
overcome and destroyed by the 
pitifully weak mentalities that 
now inhabit this globe. Yet 
where, when, are they? 

“That is why we sought to 
seize you and your companions. 
Low as we knew your mentalities 
must be, it seemed that surely 
even such as you would know 
what had become of our colonists 
who once inhabited this world.” 

The thought-stream paused a 
moment, then raced into Wood- 
in’s mind with a clear question. 

"Have you not some knowledge 
of what became of our colonists ? 
Some clue as to their strange dis- 
appearance?” 

The numbed biologist found 
himself shaking his head slowly. 
“I never — I never heard before 
of such creatures as you, such 
minds. They never existed on 
earth that we know of, and we 
now know almost all of the his- 
tory of earth.” 

“Impossible!” exclaimed the 
thought of the Arctarian leader. 
“Surely you must have some 
knowledge of our mighty people 
if you know all the history of this 
planet." 

From anotner Arctarian’s 
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mind came a thought, directed at 
the leader but impinging indi- 
rectly on Woodin’s brain. 

“Why not examine the past of 
the planet through this crea- 
ture’s brain and see what we can 
for ourselves?’’ 

“An excellent idea !’’ exclaimed 
the leader. “His mentality will be 
easy enough to probe.” 

“What are you going to do?” 
cried Woodin shrilly, panic edg- 
ing his voice. 

The answering thoughts were 
calming, reassuring. “Nothing 
that will harm you in the least. 
We are simply going to probe in- 
to your racial past by unlocking 
the inherited memories of your 
brain. 

“In the unused cells of your 
brain lie impressed inherited ra- 
cial memories that go back to 
your remotest ancestors. By our 
mental power of command we 
shall make those buried memo- 
ries temporarily dominant and 
vivid in your mind. 

“You will experience the same 
sensations, see the same scenes, 
that your remote ancestors of 
millions of years ago saw. And 
we, here around you, can read 
your mind as we now do, and so 
see what you are seeing, looking 
into the past of this planet. 

“There is no danger. Physical- 
ly you will remain standing here 
but mentally you will leap back 
across the ages. We shall first 
push your mind back to a time 


approximating that when our 
colonists came to this world, to 
see what happened to them.” 

N O SOONER had this thought 
impinged on Woodin’s mind 
than the starlit scene around 
him, the humped masses of the 
Arctarians, suddenly vanished 
and his consciousness seemed 
whirling through gray mist. 

He knew that physically he was 
not moving yet mentally he had 
a sense of terrific velocity of mo- 
tion. It was as though his mind 
was whirling across unthinkable 
gulfs, his brain expanding. 

Then abruptly the gray mists 
cleared. A strange new scene 
took hazy form inside Woodin’s 
mind. 

It was a scene that he sensed, 
not saw. By other senses than 
sight did it present itself to his 
mind, yet it was none the less 
real and vivid. 

He looked with those strange 
senses upon a strange earth, a 
world of gray seas and harsh 
continents of rock without any 
speck of life upon them. The 
skies were heavily clouded and 
rain fell continually. 

Down upon that world Wood- 
in felt himself dropping with a 
host of weird companions. They 
were each an amorphous, glisten- 
ing, single-celled mass, with a 
dark nucleus at its center. They 
were Arctarians and Woodin 
knew that he was an Arctarian, 
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and that he had come with the 
others a long way through space 
toward this world. 

They landed in hosts upon the 
harsh and lifeless planet. They 
exerted their mentalities and by 
sheer telekinetic force of mental 
energy they altered the material 
world to suit them. They reared 
great structures and cities, cities 
that were not of matter but of 
thought. Weird cities built of 
crystallized mental energy. 

Woodin could not comprehend 
a millionth of the activities he 
sensed going on in those alien 
Arctarian cities of thought. He 
realized a vast ordered mass of 
inquiry, investigation, experi- 
ment and communication, but all 
beyond his present human mind 
in motives and achievement. 
Abruptly all dissolved in gray 
mists again. 

The mists cleared almost at 
once and now Woodin looked on 
another scene. It was later in 
time, this one. And now Woodin 
saw that time had worked 
strange changes upon the hosts 
of Arctarians, of which he still 
was one. 

They had changed from unicel- 
lular to multicellular beings. And 
they were no longer all the same. 
Some were sessile, fixed in one 
spot, others mobile. Some be- 
trayed a tendency toward the wa- 
ter, others toward the land. 
Something had changed the bod- 
ily form on the Arctarians as 


generations passed, branching 
them out in different lines. 

This strange degeneration of 
their bodies had been accom- 
panied by a kindred degenera- 
tion of their minds. Woodin 
sensed that. In the thought-cities 
the ordered process of search for 
knowledge and power had be- 
come confused, chaotic. And the 
thought-cities themselves were 
vanishing, the Arctarians hav- 
ing no longer sufficient mental 
energy to maintain them. 

The Arctarians were trying 
to ascertain what was causing 
this strange bodily and mental 
degeneration in them. They 
thought it was something that 
was affecting the genes of their 
bodies, but what it was they 
could not guess. On no other 
world had they ever degenerated 
so! 

That scene passed rapidly in- 
to another much later, Woodin 
now saw the scene, for by then 
the ancestor, whose mind he 
looked through, had developed 
eyes. And he saw that the degen- 
eration had now gone far, the 
Arctarians’ multicellular bodies 
more and more stricken by the 
diseases of complexity and diver- 
sification. 

T he last of the thought-cit- 
ies now were gone. The once 
mighty Arctarians had become 
hideous, complex organisms de- 
generating ever further, some of 
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them creeping and swimming in 
the waters, others fixed upon 
the land. 

They still had left some of the 
great original mentality of their 
ancestors. These monstrously- 
degenerated creatures of land 
and sea, living in what Woodin’s 
mind recognized as the late Pale- 
ozoic age, still made frantic and 
futile attempts to halt the terri- 
ble progress of their degrada- 
tion. 

Woodin’s mind flashed in- 
to a scene later still, in the Mes- 
ozoic. Now the spreading de- 
generation had made of the de- 
scendants of the colonists a still 
more horrible group of races. 
Great webbed and scaled and tal- 
oned creatures they were now, 
reptiles living in land and water. 

Even these incredibly-changed 
creatures possessed a faint rem- 
nant of their ancestor’s mental 
power. They made vain attempts 
to communicate with Arctarians 
far on other worlds of distant 
suns, to apprise them of their 
plight. But their minds were now 
too weak. 

There followed a scene in the 
Cenozoic. The reptiles had be- 
come mammals, the downward 
progress of the Arctarians had 
gone farther. Now only the mer- 
est shreds of the original men- 
tality remained in these degrad- 
ed descendants. 

And now this pitiful posterity 
had produced a species even 


more foolish and lacking in men- 
tal power than any before, 
ground-apes that roamed the cold 
plains in chattering, quarreling 
packs. The last shreds of Arctar- 
ian inheritance, the ancient in- 
stincts toward dignity and clean- 
liness and forebearance, had fad- 
ed out of these creatures. 

And then a last picture filled 
Woodin’s brain. It was the world 
of the present day, the world he 
had seen through his own eyes. 
Put now he saw and understood 
it as he never had before, a 
world in which degeneration had 
gone to the utmost limit. 

The apes had become even 
weaker bipedal creatures, who 
had lost almost every atom of in- 
heritance of the old Arctarian 
mind. These creatures had lost, 
too, many of the senses which 
had been retained even by the 
apes before them. 

And these creatures, these hu- 
mans, were now degenerating 
with increasing rapidity. Where 
at first they had killed like their 
animal forbears only for food, 
they had learned to kill wanton- 
ly. And had learned to kill each 
other in groups, in tribes, in na- 
tions and hemispheres. In the 
madness of their degeneracy they 
slaughtered each other until 
earth ran with their blood. 

They were more cruel even 
than the apes who had preceded 
them, cruel with the utter cruelty 
of the mad. And in their pro- 
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gressive insanity they came to 
starve in the midst of plenty, to 
slay each other in their own cit- 
ies, to cower beneath the lash of 
superstitious fears as no crea- 
tures had before them. 

They were the last terrible de- 
scendants, the last degenerated 
product, of the ancient Arctar- 
ian colonists who once had been 
kings of intellect. Now the other 
animals were almost gone. 'These, 
the last hideous freaks, would 
soon wind up the terrible story 
entirely by annihilating each 
other in their madness. 

W OODIN came suddenly to 
consciousness. He was 
standing in the starlight in the 
center of the riverside clearing. 
And around him still were poised 
the ten amorphous Arctarians, a 
silent ring. 

Dazed, reeling from the tre- 
mendous and awful vision that 
has passed through his mind 
with incredible vividness, he 
turned slowly from one to the 
other of the Arctarians. Their 
thoughts impinged on his brain, 
strong, somber, shaken by terri- 
ble horror and loathing. 

The sick thought of the Arc- 
tarian leader beat into Woodin's 
mind. 

“So that is what became of our 
Arctarian colonists who came to 
this world! They degenerated, 
changed into lower and lower 
forma of life, until these pitiful 


insane things, who now swarm 
on this world, are their last de- 
scendants. 

“This world is a world of dead- 
ly horror! A world that some- 
how damages the genes of our 
race's bodies and changes them 
Dodily and mentally, making 
them degenerate further each 
generation. Before us we see the 
awful result.” 

The shaken thought of another 
Arctarian asked, “But what can 
we do now?” 

“There is nothing we can do," 
uttered their leader solemnly. 
“This degeneration, this awful 
change, has gone too far for us 
ever to reverse it now. 

“Our intelligent brothers be- 
came on this poisoned world 
things of horror and we cannot 
now turn back the clock and re- 
store them from the degraded 
things their descendants are.” 

Woodin found his voice and 
cried out thinly, shrilly. 

“It isn’t true!” he cried. “It’s 
all a lie, what I saw! We humans 
aren’t the product of downward 
devolution, we’re the product of 
ages of upward evolution! We 
must be, I tell you! Why, we 
wouldn’t want to live, I wouldn’t 
want to live, if that other tale 
was true. It can’t be true! 

The thought of the Arctarian 
leader, directed at the other 
amorphous shapes, reached his 
raving mind. 
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It was tinged with pity, yet 
strong with a superhuman loath- 
ing. 

“Come, my brothers,” the Arc- 
tarian was saying to his fellows. 
“There is nothing we can do here 
on this soul-sickening world. 

“Let us go, before we too are 
poisoned and changed. And we 
will send warning to Arctar that 
this world is a poisoned world, a 
world of degeneration, so that 
never again may any of our race 
come here and go down the aw- 
ful I'oad that those others went 
down. 

“Come ! We return to our own 
sun.” 

The Arctarian leader’s humped 
shape flattened, assumed a disk- 
like form, then rose smoothly up- 
ward into the air. 

The others too changed and 
followed, in a group, and a stupe- 
fied Woodin stared up at them. 


glistening dots lifting rapidly in- 
to the starlight. 

He staggered forward a few 
steps, shaking his fist furiously, 
insanely up at the shining, re- 
ceding dots. 

“Come back, damn you!” he 
screamed. “Come back and tell 
me it’s a lie! 

“It must be a lie — it must — ” 

There was no sign of the van- 
ished Arctarians now in the star- 
lit sky. The darkness was brood- 
ing and intense around Woodin. 

He screamed up again inta the 
night but only a whispering 
echo answered. Wild-eyed, stag- 
gering, soul-smitten, his gaze fell 
on the pistol in Ross’ hand. He 
seized it with a hoarse cry. 

The stillness of the forest was 
broken suddenly by a sharp 
crack, that reverberated a mo- 
ment and then died rapidly away. 
Then all was silent again save 
for the chuckling whisper of the 
river hurrying on. 

THE END 
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A Classic Reprint from AMAZING STORIES, November, 1930 


JhsL (^QAmic, £xpMAA, 

By JACK WILLIAMSON 

Introduction by Sam Moskowitz 


T he year 1928 ivas a great 
year of discovery for amazing 
STORIES. They were uncovering 
new talent at such a great rate, 
(Harl Vincent, David H. Keller, 
E. E. Smith, Philip Francis Now- 
lan, Fletcher Pratt and Miles J. 
Breuer), that Jack Williamson 
barely managed to become one of 
a distinguished group of discov- 
eries by stealing the cover of the 
December issue for his first story 
The Metal Man. 

A disciple of A. Merritt, he at- 
tempted to imitate in style, mood 
and subject the magic of that 
late lamented master of fantasy. 
The imitation found great favor 
from the readership and almost 
instantly Jack Williamson be- 
came an important name on the 
contents page of .\mazing stor- 
ies. He followed his initial suc- 
cess with two short novels. The 
Green Girl in amazing stories 
and The Alien Intelligence in 
SCIENCE WONDER STORIES, another 
Gernsback publication. Both of 


these stories ivere close copies of 
A. Merritt, whose style and meth- 
od Jack Williamson parlayed in- 
to popularity for eight years. 

Yet the strange thing about it 
was that Jack Williamson was 
one of the most versatile science 
fiction authors ever to sit doicn 
at the typewriter. When the 
vogue for science-fantasy altered 
to super science, he created the 
memorable super lock-picker 
Giles Habilula as the major at- 
traction in a rousing trio of space 
operas. The Legion of Space. The 
Cometeers and One Against the 
Legion. When grim realism was 
the order of the day, he produced 
Crucible of Power and when they 
wanted extrapolated theory in 
present tense, he assumed the 
disguise of Will Stewart and 
populavized the concept of contra 
terrene matter in science fiction 
with Seetee Ship and Seetee 
Shock. Finally, when only psy- 
chological stttdies of the future 
would do, he produced “With 
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Folded Hands . . . . And 

Searching Mind.’ 

The Cosmic Express is of spe- 
cial interest because it was vrrit- 
ten during Williamson’s A. Mer- 
ritt “kick," ivhen he was writing 
little else hut, and it gave the 
earliest indication of a more gen- 
eral capability. The lightness of 
the handling is especially mod- 
ern, barely avoiding the farcical 
by the validity of the notion that 
wireless transmission of matter 
is the next big transportation 
frontier to be conquered. It is 
especially important because it 
stylistically forecast a later trend 
to accept the background for 
granted, regardless of the quart- 
tity of wonders, and proceed with 
the story. With only a few thou- 
sand scanning-disk television sets 
in existence at the time of the 
writing, the surmise that this 
media would be a natural for 
westerns was particularly astute. 

Jack Williamson was bom in 
1908 in the Arizona territory 
when covered wagons were the 
primary form of transportation 


M r. eric stokes-hard- 

ING tumbled out of the 
rumpled bed-clothing, a striking 
slender figure in purple-striped 
pajamas. He smiled fpndly across 
to the other of the twin beds, 
where Nada, his pretty bride, 
lay quiet beneath light silk cov- 
ers. With a groan, he stood up 
and began a series of fantastic 


a'nd apaches still raided the set- 
tlers. His father teas a cattle 
man, but for young Jack, the 
ranch was anything but glamor- 
ous. “My days were filled,” he re- 
members, “with monotonous 
rounds of what seemed an end- 
less, heart-breaking war with 
drought and frost and dust- 
storms, poison-tveeds and hail, 
for the sake of survival on the 
Llano Estacada.” The discovery 
of AMAZING STORIES was the es- 
cape he sought and his goal was 
to be a science fiction writer. He 
labored to this end and the first 
he knew that a story of his had 
been accepted was when he 
bought the December, 1929 issue 
of AMAZING STORIES. Since then, 
he has ivritten millions of words 
of science fiction and has gonv on 
record as follows: “I feel that 
science-fiction is the folklore of 
the new world of science, and 
the expression of man’s reaction 
to a technological environment. 
By which 1 mean that it is the 
most interesting and stimulating 
form of literature today." 


bending exercises. But after a 
few half-hearted movements, he 
gave it up, and walked through 
an open door into a small bright 
room, its walls covered with book- 
cases and also with scientific ap- 
pliances that would hav'e been 
strange to the man of four or 
five centuries before, when the 
Age of Aviation was beginning. 
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Yawning, Mr. Eric Stokes- 
Harding stood before the great 
open window, staring out. Below 
him was a wide, park-like space, 
green with emerald lawns, and 
bright with flowering plants. 
Two hundred yards across it rose 
an immense pyramidal building 
— an artistic structure, gleaming 
with white marble and bright 
metal, striped with the verdure 


of terraced roof-gardens, 
its slender peak rising to 
help support the gray, steel- 
ribbed glass roof above. Be- 
yond, the park stretched away in Suddenly there was a sharp tin- 
illimitable vistas, broken with gling sensation where they touched 
the graceful columned buildings the polished surface. 
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that held up the great glass roof. 

Above the glass, over this New 
York of 2432 A. D., a freezing 
blizzard was sweeping. But small 
concern was that to the lightly 
clad man at the window, who was 
inhaling deeply the fragrant air 
from the plants below — air kept, 
winter and summer, exactly at 
20° C. 

With another yawn, Mr. Eric 
Stokes-Harding turned back to 
the room, which was bright with 
the rich golden light that poured 
in from the suspended globes of 
the cold ato-light that illumi- 
nated the snow-covered city. 
With a distasteful grimace, he 
seated himself before a broad, 
paper-littered desk, sat a few 
minutes leaning back, with his 
hands clasped behind his head. 
At last he straightened reluc- 
tantly, slid a small typewriter 
out of its drawer, and began 
pecking at it impatiently. 

For Mr. Eric Stokes-Harding 
was an author. There was a whole 
shelf of his books on the wall, in 
bright jackets, red and blue and 
green, that brought a thrill of 
pleasure to the young novelist’s 
heart when he looked up from his 
clattering machine. 

He wrote “thrilling action ro- 
mances,” as his enthusiastic imb- 
lishers and television directers 
said, “Of ages past, when men 
were men. Red-blooded heroes re- 
sponding vigorously to the stir- 
ring passions of primordial life!” 


H e was impartial as to the 
source of his thrills — pro- 
vided they were distant enough 
from modern civilization. His 
hero was likely to be an ape-man 
roaring through the jungle, with 
a bloody rock in one hand and 
a beautiful girl in the other. 
Or a cowboy, “hard-riding, hard- 
shooting,” the vanishing hero of 
the ancient ranches. Or a man 
marooned with a lovely woman 
on a desert South Sea island. 
His heroes were invariably 
strong, fearless, resourceful fel- 
lows, who could handle a club on 
equal terms with a cave-man, or 
call science to aid them in de- 
fending a beautiful mate from 
the terrors of a desolate wilder- 
ness. 

And a hundred million read 
Eric’s novels, and watched the 
dramatization of them on the 
television screens. They thrilled 
at the simple, romantic lives his 
heroes led, paid him handsome 
royalties, and subconsciously 
shared his opinion that civiliza- 
tion had taken all the best from 
the life of man. 

Eric had settled down to the 
artistic satisfaction of describ- 
ing the sensuous delight of his 
hero in the roasted marrow- 
bones of a dead mammoth, when 
the pretty woman in the other 
room stirred, and presently came 
tripping into the study, gay and 
vivacious, and — as her husband 
of a few months most justly 
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thought — altogether beautiful in 
a bright silk dressing gown. 

Recklessly, he slammed the 
machine back into its place, and 
resolved to forget that his next 
“red-blooded action thriller” was 
due in the publisher’s office at the 
end of the month. He sprang up 
to kiss his wife, held her em- 
braced for a long happy moment. 
And then they went hand in 
hand, to the side of the room and 
punched a series of buttons on a 
panel — a simple way of ordering 
breakfast sent up the automatic 
shaft from the kitchens below. 

Nada Stokes-Harding was also 
an author. She wrote poems — 
“back to nature stuff” — simple 
lyrics of the sea, of sunsets, of 
bird songs, of bright flowers and 
warm winds, of thrilling com- 
munion with Nature, and grow- 
ing things. Men read her poems 
and called her a genius. Even 
though the whole world had 
grown up into a city, the birds 
were extinct, there were no wild 
flowers, and no one had time to 
bother about sunsets'. 

“Eric, darling,” she said, “isn’t 
it terrible to be cooped up here 
in this little flat, away from the 
things we both love?” 

“Yes, dear. Civilization has 
ruined the world. If we could only 
have lived a thousand years ago, 
when life was simple and natural, 
when men hunted and killed their 
meat, instead of drinking syn- 
thetic stuff, when men still had 


the joys of conflict, instead of 
living under glass, like hot-house 
flowers.” 

“If we could only go some- 
where — ” 

“There isn’t anywhere to go. I 
write about the West, Africa, 
South Sea Islands. But they 
were all filled up two hundred 
years ago. Pleasure resorts, san- 
atoriums, cities, factories.” 

“If only we lived on Venus! 
I was listening to a lecture on 
the television, last night. The 
speaker said that the Planet 
Venus is younger than the Earth, 
that it has not cooled so much. It 
has a thick, cloudy atmosphere, 
and low, rainy forests. There’s 
simple, elemental life there — like 
Earth had before civilization 
ruined it.” 

“Yes, Kinsley, with his new in- 
fra-red ray telescope, that pene- 
trates the cloud layers of the 
planet, proved that Venus rotates 
in about the same period as 
Earth ; and it must be much like 
Earth was a million years ago.” 

“Eric, I wonder if we could go 
there ! It would be so thrilling to 
begin life like the characters in 
your stories, to get away from 
this hateful civilization, and live 
natural lives. Maybe a rocket — ” 

T he young author’s eyes were 
glowing. He skipped across the 
floor, seized Nada, kissed her 
ecstatically. “Splendid! Think of 
hunting in the virgin forest, and 
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bringing the game home to j'ou ! 
But I’m afraid there is no way. 
— Wait! The Cosmic Express.” 

“The Cosmic Express?” 

“A new invention. Just per- 
fected a few weeks ago, I under- 
stand. By Ludwig Von der Vails, 
the German physicist.” 

“I’ve quit bothering about sci- 
ence. It has ruined nature, filled 
the world with silly, artificial 
people, doing silly, artificial 
things.” 

“But this is quite remarkable, 
dear. A new way to travel — by 
ether!” 

“By ether !” 

“Yes. You know of course that 
energy and matter are inter- 
changeable terms; both are sim- 
ply etheric vibration, of different 
sorts.” 

“Of course. That’s elemen- 
tary.” She smiled proudly. “I can 
give you examples, even of the 
change. The disintegration of the 
radium atom, making helium 
and lead and energy. And Milli- 
kan’s old proof that his Cosmic 
Ray is generated when particles 
of electricity are united to form 
an atom.” 

“Fine! I thought you said you 
weren’t a scientist.” He glowed 
with pride. “But the method, in 
the new Cosmic Express, is sim- 
ply to convert the matter to be 
carried into power, send it out 
as a radiant beam and focus the 
beam to convert ft back into 
atoms at the destination.” 


“But the amount of energy 
must be terrific — ” 

“It is. You know short waves 
carry more energy than long 
ones. The Express Ray is an 
electromagnetic vibration of fre- 
quency far higher than that of 
even the Cosmic ray, and corre- 
spondingly more powerful and 
more penetrating.” 

The girl frowned, running slim 
fingers through golden-brown 
hair. “But I don’t see how they 
get any recognizable object, not 
even how they get the radiation 
turned back into matter.” 

“The beam is focused, just like 
the light that passes through a 
camera lens. The photographic 
lens, using light rays, picks up a 
picture and reproduces it again 
on the plate — just the same as 
the Ex-Pi’ess Ray picks up an 
object and sets it down on the 
other side of the world. 

“An analogy from television 
might help. You know that by 
means of the scanning disc, the 
picture is transformed into mere 
rapid fluctuations in the bright- 
ness of a beam of light. In a 
parallel manner, the focal plane 
of the Express Ray moves slow- 
ly through the object, progres- 
sively, dissolving layers of the 
thickness of a single atom,' which 
are accurately reproduced at the 
other focus of the instrument — 
^vhich might be in Venus4 

“But the analogy of the lens 
is the better of the two. For no 
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receiving instrument is required, 
as in television. The object is 
built up of an infinite series of 
plane layers, at the focus of the 
ray, no matter where that may 
be. Such a thing would be im- 
possible with radio apparatus 
because even with the best beam 
transmission, all but a tiny frac- 
tion of the power is lost, and 
power is required to rebuild the 
atoms. Do you understand, 
dear?” 

“Not altogether. But I should 
worry ! Here comes breakfast. 
Let me butter your toast.” 

A bell had rung at the shaft. 
She ran to it, and returned with 
a great silver tray, laden with 
dainty dishes, which she set on a 
little side table. They sat down 
opposite each other, and ate, get- 
ting as much satisfaction from 
contemplation of each other’s 
faces as from the excellent food. 
When they had finished, she car- 
ried the tray to the shaft, slid 
it in a slot, and touched a button 
— thus disposing of the culinary 
cares of the morning. 

She ran back to Eric, who was 
once more staring distastefully 
at his typewriter. 

“Oh, darling! I’m thrillea to 
death about the Cosmic Express ! 
If we could go to Venus, to a new 
life on a new world, and get 
away from all this hateful con- 
ventional society — ” 

“We can go to their office — 
it’s only five minutes. The chap 


that operates the machine for 
the company is a pal of mine. 
He’s hot supposed to take pas- 
sengers-except between the offices 
they have scattered about the 
world. But I know his weak 
point — ” 

Eric laughed, fumbled with a 
hidden spring under his desk. A 
small polished object, gleaming 
silvery, slid down into his hand. 

“Old friendship, plus this, 
would make him — like spinach.” 

P VE minutes later Mr. Eric 
Stokes-Harding and his pret- 
ty wife were in street clothes, 
light silk tunics of loose, flowing 
lines — little clothing being re- 
quired in the artificially warmed 
city. They entered an elevator 
and dropped thirty stories to the 
ground floor of the great build- 
ing. 

There they entered a cylindri- 
cal car, with rows of seats down 
the sides. Not greatly different 
from an ancient subway car, ex- 
cept that it was air-tight, and 
was hurled by magnetic attrac- 
tion and repulsion through a 
tube exhausted of air, at a speed 
that would have made an old 
subway rider gasp with amaze- 
ment. 

In five more minutes their car 
had whipped up to the base of 
another building, in the business 
section, where there was no room 
for parks between the mighty 
structures that held the unbrok- 
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en glass roofs two hundred stor- 
ies above the concrete pavement. 

An elevator brought them up a 
hundred and fifty stories. Eric 
led Nada down a long, carpeted 
corridor to a wide glass door, 
which bore the words: 

COSMIC EXPRESS 

stenciled in gold capitals across 
it. 

As they approached, a lean 
man, carrying a black bag, darted 
out of an elevator shaft opposite 
the door, ran across the corridor, 
and entered. They pushed in af- 
ter him. 

They were in a little room, 
cut in two by a high brass grill. 
In front of it was a long bench 
against the wall, that reminded 
one of the waiting room in an old 
railroad depot. In the grill was a 
little window, with a lazy, brown- 
eyed youth leaning on the shelf 
behind it. Beyond him was a 
great, glittering piece of mecha- 
nism, half hidden by the brass. 
A little door gave access to the 
machine from the space before 
the grill. 

The thin man in black, whom 
Eric npw recognized as a promi- 
nent French heart-specialist, was 
dancing before the window, wav- 
ing his bag frantically, raving at 
the sleepy boy. 

“Queek! I have tell you zee 
truth! I have zee most urgent 
necessity to go queekly. A pa- 


tient I have in Paree, zat ees in 
zee most creetical condition!” 

“Hold your horses just a min- 
ute, Mister. We got a client in 
the machine now. Russian diplo- 
mat from Moscow to Rio de 
Janeiro. . . . Two hundred sev- 
enty dollars and eighty cents, 
please. . . . Your turn next. Re- 
member this is just an experi- 
mental service. Regular installa- 
tions all over the world in a year. 
... Ready now. Come on in.” 

The youth took the money, 
pressed a button. The door 
sprang open in the grill, and the 
frantic physician leaped through 
it. 

“Lie down on the crystal, face 
up,” the young man ordered. 
“Hands at your sides, don’t 
breathe. Ready !” 

He manipulated his dials and 
switches, and pressed another 
button. 

“Why, hello, Eric, old man!” 
he cried. “That’s the lady you 
were telling me about? Congrat- 
ulations!” A bell jangled before 
him on the panel. “Just a minute. 
I’ve got a call.” 

He punched the board again. 
Little bulbs lit and glowed for a 
second. The youth turned toward 
the half-hidden machine, spoke 
courteously. 

“All right, madam. Walk out. 
Hope you found the transit pleas- 
ant.” 

“But my Violet! My precious 
Violet!” a shrill female voice 
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came from the machine. “Sir, 
what have you done with my 
darling Violet?” 

“I’m sure I don’t know, mad- 
am. You lost it off your hat?” 

“None of your impertinence, 
sir ! I want my dog.” 

“Ah, a dog. Must have jumped 
off the crystal. You can have 
him sent on for three hundred 
and — ” 

“Young man, if any harm 
comes to my Violet — I’ll — I’ll — 
I’ll appeal to the Society for the 
Prevention of Cruelty to Ani- 
males !” 

“Very good, madam. We ap- 
preciate your patronage.” 

T he door flew open again. 

A very fat woman, puffing 
angrily, face highly colored, 
clothing shimmering with arti- 
ficial gems, waddled pompously 
out of the door through which 
the frantic French doctor had 
so recently vanished. She rolled 
heavily across the room, and out 
into the corridor. Shrill words 
floated back: 

“I’m going to see my lawyer! 
My precious Violet — ” 

The sallow youth winked. 
“And now what can I do for you, 
Eric?” 

“We want to go to Venus, if 
that ray of yours can put us 
there.” 

“To Venus? Impossible. My 
orders are to use the Express 
merely between the sixteen des- 


ignated stations, at New York, 
San Francisco, Tokyo, London, 
Paris—” 

“See here, Charley,” with a 
cautious glance toward the door, 
Eric held up the silver flask. 
“For old time’s sake, and for 
this — ” 

The boy seemed dazed at sight 
of the bright flask. Then, with a 
single swift motion, he snatched 
it out of Eric’s hand, and bent 
to conceal it below’ his instrument 
panel. 

“Sure, old boy. I’d send you to 
heaven for that, if you’d give me 
the micrometer readings to set 
the ray with. But I tell you, this 
is dangerous. I’ve got a sort of 
television attachment, for focus- 
ing the ray. I can turn that on 
Venus — I’ve been amusing my- 
self, watching the life there, al- 
ready. Terrible place. Savage. I 
can pick a place on high land to 
set you down. But I can’t be re- 
sponsible for what happens af- 
terward.” 

“Simple, primitive life is what 
we’re looking for. And now what 
do I owe you — ” 

“Oh, that’s all right. Between 
friends. Provided that stuff’s 
genuine ! Walk in and lie down on 
the crystal block. Hands at your 
sides. Don’t move.” 

The little door had swung 
open again, and Eric led Nada 
through. They stepped into a lit- 
tle cell, completely surrounded 
with mirrors and vast prisms 
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and lenses and electron tubes. In 
the center was a slab of trans- 
parent crystal, eight feet square 
and two inches thick, with an 
intricate mass of machinery be- 
low it. 

Eric helped Nada to a place 
on the crystal, lay down at her 
side. 

“I think the Express Ray is 
focused just at the surface of the 
crystal, from below,” he said. “It 
dissolves our substance, to be 
transmitted by the beam. It 
would look as if we were melting 
into the crystal.” 

“Ready,” called the jmuth. 
“Think I’ve got it for you. Sort 
of a high island in the jungle. 
Nothing bad in sight now. But, 
I say — how’re you coming back? 
I haven’t got time to watch you.” 

“Go ahead. We aren’t coming 
back.” 

“Gee! What is it? Elopement? 
I thought you were married al- 
ready. Or is it business difficul- 
ties? The Bears did make an aw- 
ful raid last night. But you bet- 
ter let me set you down in Hong 
Kong.” 

A bell jangled. “So long,” the 
youth called. 

Nada and Eric felt themselves 
enveloped in fire. Sheets of white 
flame seemed to lap up about 
them from the crystal block. Sud- 
denly there was a sharp tingling 
sensation where they touched 
the polished surface. Then black- 
ness, blankness. 


T he next thing they knew, the 
fires were gone from abo”* 
them. They were lying in some- 
thing extremely soft and fluid; 
and warm rain was beating in 
their faces. Eric sat up, found 
himself in a mud-puddle. Beside 
him was Nada, opening her eyes 
and struggling up, her bright 
garments stained with black 
mud. 

All about rose a thick jungle, 
dark and gloomy — and very wet. 
Palm-like, the gigantic trees 
were, or fern-like, flinging clouds 
of feathery green foliage high 
against a somber sky of unbrok- 
en gloom. 

They stood up, triumphant. 

“At last!” Nada cried. We’re 
free! Free of that hateful old 
civilization! We’re back to Na- 
ture!” 

“Yes, we’re on our feet now, 
not parasites on the machines.” 

“It’s wonderful to have a fine, 
strong man like you to trust in, 
Eric. You’re just like one of the 
heroes in your books!” 

“You’re the perfect compan- 
ion, Nada. . . . But now we 
must be practical. We must 
build a fire, find weapons, set up 
a shelter of some kind. I guess it 
will be night, pretty soon. And 
Charley said something about 
savage animals he had seen in 
the television. 

“We’ll find a nice dry cave, 
and have a fire in front of the 
door. And skins of animals to 
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sleep on. And pottery vessels to 
cook in. And you will find seeds 
and grown grain.” 

‘‘But first we must find a flint- 
bed. We need flint for tools, and 
to strike sparks to make a fire 
with. We will probably come 
across a chunk of virgin copper, 
too — it’s found native.” 

Presently they set off through 
the jungle. The mud seemed to 
be very abundant, and of a most 
sticky consistence. They sank 
into it ankle deep at every step, 
and vast masses of it clung to 
their feet. A mile they struggled 
on, without finding where a prov- 
ident nature had left them even 
a single fragment of quartz, to 
say nothing of a mass of pure 
copper. 

‘‘A darned shame,” Eric grum- 
bled, ‘‘to come forty million 
miles, and meet such a reception 
as this!” 

Nada stopped. “Eric,” she 
said, “I’m tired. And I don’t be- 
lieve there’s any rock here, any- 
way. You’ll have to use wooden 
tools, sharpened in the fire.” 

“Probably you’re right. This 
soil seemed to be of alluvial ori- 
gin. Shouldn’t be surprised if 
the native rock is some hun- 
dreds of feet underground. Your 
idea is better.” 

“You can make a fire by rub- 
bing sticks together, can’t you?” 

“It can be done. I’m sure. I’ve 
never tried it, myself. We need 
some dry sticks, first.” 


They resumed the weary 
march, with a good fraction of 
the new planet adhering to their 
feet. Rain was still falling from 
the dark heavens in a steady, 
warm downpour. Dry wood 
seemed scarce as the proverbial 
hen’s teeth. 

“You didn’t bring any match- 
es, dear?” 

“Matches! Of course not! 
We’re going back to Nature.” 

“I hope we get a fire pretty 
soon.” 

“If dry wood were gold dust, 
we couldn’t buy a hot dog.” 

“Eric, that reminds me that 
I’m hungry." 

He confessed to a few pangs of 
his own. They turned their at- 
tention to looking for banana 
trees, and coconut palms, but 
they did not seem to abound in 
the Venerian jungle. Even small 
animals that might have been 
slain with a broken branch had 
contrary ideas about the matter. 

At last, from sheer weariness, 
they stopped, and gathered 
branches to make a sloping shel- 
ter by a vast fallen tree-trunk. 

“This will keep out the rain — 
maybe — ” Eric said hopefully. 
“And tomorrow, when it has quit 
raining — I’m sure we’ll do bet- 
ter.” 

They crept in, as gloomy night' 
fell without. They lay in each 
other’s arms, the body warmth 
oddly comforting. Nada cried a 
little. 
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“Buck up,” Eric advised her. 
“We’re back to nature — where 
we’ve always wanted to be.” 

W ITH the darkness, the tem- 
perature fell somewhat, and 
a high wind rose, whipping cold 
rain into the little shelter, and 
threatening to demolish it. 
Swarms of mosquito-like insects, 
seemingly not inconvenienced in 
the least by the inclement ele- 
ments, swarmed about them in 
clouds. 

Then came a sound from the 
dismal stormy night, a hoarse, 
bellowing roar, raucous, terrify- 
ing. 

Nada clung against Eric. 
“What is it, dear?” she chat- 
tered. 

“Must be a reptile. Dinosaur, 
or something of the sort. This 
world seems to be in about the 
same state as the earth when 
they flourished there. . . . But 
maybe it won’t find us.” 

The roar was repeated, nearer. 
The earth trembled beneath a 
mighty tread. 

“Eric,” a thin voice trembled. 
“Don’t you think — it might have 
been better — You know the old 
life was not so bad, after all.” 

“I was just thinking of our 
rooms, nice and warm and 
bright, with hot foods coming up 
the shaft whenever we pushed 
the button, and the gay crowds 
in the park, and my old type- 
writer.” 


“Eric?” she called softly. 

“Yes,4ear.” 

“Don’t you wish — ^we had 
known better?” 

“I do.” If he winced at the 
“we” the girl did not no- 
tice. 

The roaring outside was clos- 
er. And suddenly it was answered 
by another raucous bellow, at 
considerable distance, that ech- 
oed strangely through the for- 
est. The tearful sounds were re- 
peated, alternately. And always 
the more distant seemed nearer, 
until the two sounds were to- 
gether. 

And then an infernal din 
broke out in the darkness. Bel- 
lows. Screams Deafening 
shrieks. Mighty splashes, as if 
struggling Titans had upset 
oceahs. Thunderous crashes, as 
if they were demolishing for- 
ests. 

Eric and Nada clung to each 
other, in doubt whether to stay 
or to fly through the storm. 
Gradually the sound of the con- 
flict came nearer, until the earth 
shook beneath them, and they 
were afraid to move. 

Suddenly the great fallen tree 
against which they had erected 
the flimsy shelter was rolled 
back, evidently by a chance blow 
from the invisible monsters. The 
pitiful roof collapsed on the be- 
draggled humans. Nada burst 
into tears. 

“Oh, if only— if only—” 
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S UDDENLY flame lapped up 
about them, the same white 
fire they had seen as they lay on 
the crystal block. Dizziness, in- 
sensibility overcame them. A few 
moments later, they were lying 
on the transparent table in the 
Cosmic Express office, with all 
those great mirrors and prisms 
and IfiBses about them. 

A bustling, red-faced official 
appeared through the door in the 
grill, fairly bubbling apologies. 

“So sorry — an accident — in- 
conceivable. I can’t see how he 
got it! We got you back as soon 
as we could find a focus. I sin- 
cerely hope you haven’t been in- 
jured.’’ 

“Why — what — what — ’’ 

“Why I happened in, found 
our operator drunk. I’ve no idea 
where he got the stuff. He mut- 
tered something about Venus. I 
consulted the auto-register, and 
found two more passengers reg- 
istered here than had been re- 
corded at our other stations. I 
looked up the duplicate beam co- 
ordinates, and found that it had 
been set on Venus. I got men on 
the television at once, and we 
happened to find you. 

“I can’t imagine how it hap- 
pened. I’ve had the fellow locked 


up, and the ‘di’y-laws’ are on the 
job. I hope you won’t hold us for 
excessive damages.” 

“No, I ask nothing except that 
you don’t press charges against 
the boy. I don’t want him to suf- 
fer for it in any way. My wife and 
I will be perfectly satisfied to get 
back to our apartment.” 

“I don’t wonder. You look like 
you’ve been through — I don’t 
know what. But I’ll have you 
there in five minutes. My pri- 
vate car — ” 

a 

Mr. Eric Stokes-Harding noted 
author of primitive life and love, 
ate a hearty meal with his pretty 
spouse, after they had washed 
off the grime of another planet. 
He spent the next twelve hours 
in bed. 

At the end of the month he 
delivered his promised story to 
his publishers, a thrilling tale of 
a man marooned on Venus, with 
a beautiful girl. The hero made 
stone tools, erected a dwelling 
for himself and his mate, hunted 
food for her, defended her from 
the mammoth saurian monsters 
of the Venerian jungles. 

The book was a huge success. 


THE END 
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A Classic Reprint from AMAZING STORIES, January, 1930 


the Hungry Quinea-'^ig 

By MILES J. BREUER, M.D. 


Introduction by 

Y ounger readers are fre- 
quently puzzled to see the 
•name of Miles J. Breuer, M.D. 
turn up in modern anthologies 
of science fiction as distin- 
guished as Fantasia Mathema- 
tica, edited by Clifton Fadiman; 
Science Fiction Galaxy and Big 
Book of Science Fiction both 
edited by Groff Conklin. The 
name of David H. Keller, M.D. is 
still known but Miles J. Breuer, 
M.D., introduced to the readers 
of AMAZING STORIES the same 
year, 1928, is dissolving into un- 
deserved obscurity. His novel 
Paradise and Iron which ap- 
peared in the Summer, 1930 is- 
sue of AMAZING STORIES QUAR- 
TERLY is perhaps the single 
greatest ivork on the perils to 
mankind of automation and 
thinking machines to appear in 
the science fiction magazines, 
yet, by some fluke, it has been 
overlooked as a candidate for 
book publication. 

Among his short stories there 
are certainly enough unusual 
ones to make a collection. His 


Sam Moskowitz 

first. Appendix and the Specta- 
cles put his medical knowledge 
on display before the readers of 
the December, 1928 amazing 
STORIES in a story based on oper- 
ating through the fourth dimen- 
sion so as to eliminate the neces- 
sity for an incision in the body 
wall. One of the earliest stories 
based on semantics, a theme 
which helped to make A. E. van 
Vogt’s World of A so successful 
was Brener’s ingenious Gostak 
and the Doshes which appeared 
in AMAZING STORIES for March, 
1930. In The Fitzgerald Contrac- 
tion in SCIENCE WONDER STORIES, 
January, 1930, he may have been 
the first author to base a story 
on the now commonly accepted 
notion, confirmed by the time 
dilatation effect observed on me- 
sotis, that time passes slower for 
objects approaching the speed of 
light than it does for those sta- 
tionary. Modem readers are fa- 
miliar with the dramatic and 
poignant use of the theme made 
by L. Ron Hubbard in his near- 
classic To the Stars, which ran 
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From the flattened wreckage there gazed out at the rapidly growing crowd 
across the street, a pair of immense, pinkish brown eyes ... set in a 
head that looked somewhat like that of an enormously magnified rabbit. 

THE HUNGRY GUINEA PIG 


as a two-part novel beginning in 
ASTOUNDING SCIENCE-FICTION, 
March, 1950. 

The Hungry Guinea Pig, de- 
spite its early date of publica- 
tion, is still a very novel depar- 
ture from a theme that is par- 
tieidarly eommon in the motion 
pictures today: the giant crea- 
ture that bulldozes its way 
through a modern city, toppling 
everything in its path. It began 
with King Kong and only a feiv 
of the more recent examples are 
Godzilla, the Monster and The 
Beast From 20,000 Fathoms. The 
preferred menace is usually a 
resurrected prehistoric beast; 
something inherently savage and 
destructive. In The Hungry 
Guinea Pig, Miles J. Breuer, 
M.D. shows that inborn vicious- 
ness is no prerequisite of danger 
in an oversized creature; that a 


gentle, timid animal, with no mo- 
tive beyond satisfying its appe- 
tite, may bring as much devasta- 
tion as the most evil denizen of 
the past yet conjured — and. may 
be just as difficult to stop. 

A Chicagoan by birth, the late 
Miles J. Breuer, served in World 
War 1 as a medical officer in 
charge of fighting epidemics. 
He eventually set up practice in 
Lincoln, Nebraska as an intern- 
est, specializing in diagnosis and 
internal medicine. He maintained 
a massive personal research labo- 
ratory and contributed a sub- 
stantial number of research pa- 
pers concerning his specialty to 
the medical publications. Science 
fiction was a hobby that he par- 
ticularly enjoyed, dividing his 
limited spare time beUvecn it and 
his other love, amateur photog- 
raphy. 


D r. Clarence Hinkle walked 
reminiscently westward 
along Harrison Street. Things 
had changed. The city had 
grown. 

“The spirit of Chicago is 
groivth,” thought Dr. Hinkle. 

Dr. Clarence Hinkle of Dor- 
chester, Nebraska, was a country 
doctor of the modern, high-cali- 
ber type. He was thoroughly 
scientific in his methods and 
made use of all the facilities that 
modern science offers, in taking 
care of his prosperous farmer 
patients. He kept up with scien- 


tific progre.ss by visiting conven- 
tions and taking post-graduate 
courses regularly. But this was 
the first time since his gradua- 
tion that he had been back to 
Chicago and his Alma Mater. 
Now, after ten years of success- 
ful, satisfactory practice, he was 
on a pilgrimage back to old Rush. 
For study, yes; but al.so for a 
visit- to the old places and to see 
old friends again. 

He was especially an.xious to 
see Parmenter. He and Parmen- 
ter had roomed together for four 
yeai's, two on the South Side at 
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the University of Chicago, and 
two on the West Side at Rush, in 
the center of the greatest aggre- 
gation of medical colleges and 
hospitals within the area of a 
square mile known to the world. 
Parmenter had been brilliant and 
eccentric. As a student he had 
done astonishing things in bio- 
chemistry. He had made a wild 
and brilliant record in the war. 
Hinkle had . kept up a desultory 
correspondence with him, which 
had conveyed hints of some re- 
search of Parmenter’s ; some- 
thing amazing, but without de- 
tails of information. Parmenter’s 
work haa so impressed the Uni- 
versity of Chicago that they had 
built him a laboratory and dis- 
pensary to work in. 

Dr. Hinkle walked up Harri- 
son Street looking for it. The 
huge bulk of the Cook County 
Hospital loomed ahead of him. 
Thousands of Rush graduates all 
over America will appreciate how 
he felt when he saw the old cor- 
ner at Harrison and Congress 
Streets, with the venerable and 
historic building gone, and a 
trim, business-like new one in 
its place. It seemed that sacred 
memories and irreplaceable tra- 
ditions had been desecrated. But, 
progress must go on. However, 
the old “P. & S.” was also re- 
placed by a great maze of new 
buildings. And there ahead was a 
sign : THE PARMENTER INSTITUTE. 
So, they had even named the 


clinic after him ! Indeed, he must 
have done something. 

He stopped a moment to look 
the building over. Two trucks 
piled high with heads of cabbage 
drew up before the side entrance. 
The drivers conversed as they 
unloaded the cabbage. 

“Yesterday,” Dr. Hinkle over- 
heard one of them say, “I deliv- 
ered a load of freshly cut alfalfa 
here. You’d think they had a lot 
of big animals. Funny thing for 
this part of town. And tomorrow 
we’ll be bringing more stuff ; 
wait and see.” 

They carried basketloads of 
cabbage-heads up the short flight 
of stairs, and the porter of the 
building always opened the door 
and took the baskets from them. 

“Listen!” whispered one of 
the truck-drivers to the porter, 
catching him confidentially by 
the shoulder; “what’s all these 
loads of green stuff for?” 

“For feeding our experimen- 
tal animals,” replied the porter 
haughtily, as though he knew 
things they were not competent 
to understand. 

“What sort of animals ?” asked 
the truck-driver, looking doubt- 
fully at the building, whose win- 
dows were the same as those of 
the others with their small 
rooms. 

“Guinea-pigs,” replied the por- 
ter. 

“Guinea-pigs,” The truck- 
drivers looked blankly at each 
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other. “What are guinea-pigs?” 

“Hm!” snorted the porter con- 
temptuously. “Don’t know what 
guinea-pigs are!” He saw them 
every day. “A guinea-pig is an 
animal like a rabbit; no, smaller 
— half as big. It looks something 
like a rabbit and something like 
a rat.” 

“Aw !” growled the truck-driv- 
er. “He stringin’ us.” 

“No,” replied his companion. 
“That’s true. I saw them when I 
was in the hospital. The doctors 
use them for speerments.” 

An inner door opened and a 
white-clad attendant stood look- 
ing out of it into the hall. For a 
while, as the door stood open, 
they heard a number of short, 
low-pitched, whistle-like notes. 
Then another hand slammed the 
door shut, and again the hall was 
dark and silent. To Dr. Hinkle’s 
mind, the sound had no resem- 
blance whatever to the squealing 
of guinea-pigs. The truck-drivers 
continued to carry cabbage and 
to tarry inquisitively. 

Dr. Hinkle walked briskly up 
the front steps of the Institute, 
and into the office. He handed 
his card to the girl at the infor- 
mation desk, stating that he had 
an appointment with Dr. Par- 
menter. 

“The doctor said you were to 
come into the office and wait for 
him,” she said, showing him into 
an adjoining room. 
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I N Parmenter’s office, a large 
desk was piled high with neat- 
ly arranged stacks of books, pa- 
pers, and chemicals, covered al- 
most all the wall space, except 
where it was occupied by a great 
steel safe. Since there was also a 
safe in the business office 
through which he had passed. 
Dr. Hinkle concluded that this 
one held, not money, but, rather, 
records of tremendous impor- 
tance, or some sort of chemical 
preparation that might be dan- 
gerous in the hands of the wrong 
people. He sat down and waited, 
his eyes flitting back and forth 
among the titles of the medical, 
chemical, and biological publica- 
tions. 

As he sat in his chair, he could 
see through the open door down 
a long hallway. At the end of the 
hallway was another door; a 
curious door that seemed to be 
made of heavy planks placed hor- 
izontally, and held together with 
iron straps. This door was slow- 
ly pushed open, an interne 
emerged into the hallway, and 
with considerable effort tugged 
the door shut again and turned 
a heavy bolt. While it was open. 
Dr. Hinkle heard several more of 
those short, reverberating, fluty 
notes, like the low pipes of an or- 
gan. They were accompanied by 
heavy, dragging sounds, as of 
something tremendously heavy 
scraping on the door with little 
short scrapes. Another interne 
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came down the hall, and as the 
two met, the first one said: 

“This can’t go on much longer. 
It’s got to be stopped.’’ 

The second one laughed a 
harsh, mirthless laugh. 

“I guess we’d have stopped it 
already, if somebody would tell 
us how.” 

The two went back through 
the heavy door. Dr. Hinkle craned 
his neck to get a glimpse through 
it. In the vast half-gloom through 
the door, he caught a fieeting 
glance at a huge curved back and 
fianks, covered with long, 
straight brown hair. 

"A cow? Or a bear?” he won- 
dered in astonishment. “It’s big- 
ger than a couple of both. What 
in — ” 

Dr. Parmenter walked briskly 
out of a door down the hall, and 
seeing Hinkle in his room, has- 
tened in. Dr. Parmenter had a 
worried look about him; a wrin- 
kle in his forehead that he could- 
n’t seem to smooth out, a wrinkle 
that betrayed some sort of prey- 
ing anxiety. He looked much 
older than his country confrere, 
though the quondam roommates 
were really almost of an age. 
They stared wildly at each other, 
each surprised at the changes in 
the other. They gripped hands in 
silence for some minutes. 

“Well, so this is what you’re 
up to!” Hinkle exclaimed. 

“You look like a million dol- 
lars!” Parmenter congratulated. 


They sat and chatted small 
stuff for a while. 

“You do look prosperous;* 
Parmenter insisted. “You must be 
doing well.” 

“Oh, I’ve put aside a few thou- 
sand. Ten more years like these, 
and I could retire in modest 
independence.” 

Parmenter sighed. 

“I can’t seem to get ahead 
much financially.” He paused 
wistfully. “You have a family?” 

Hinkle nodded. 

“Two boys and a girl.” 

“Happy dog.” Parmenter had 
a far-away look in his eyes. 

Hinkle was also looking a little 
thoughtful. 

“The medical drudge, the trav- 
eler over country roads, the cus- 
todian of colds and stomach- 
aches wishes to inquire,” he said 
earnestly, “if there is not happi- 
ness in being known all over 
North America ; in having papers 
published in every scientific 
journal ; in being invited to great 
conventions as an honored guest; 
in having a dispensary built for 
you and called after you — a 
young fellow like you? You make 
me feel like a moron.” 

Parmenter’s face warmed up a 
little with pride. 

“And a colonel during the 
war!” Hinkle continued. “Do you 
know, I’m famous back home 
among the common folks just be- 
cause I can say I used to room 
with you?” 
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Parmenter waa silent but 
grateful. Finally he said : 

“So you got into the fracas in 
France too? How did you go?” 

“Oh,” replied Hinkle, as 
though he disliked to admit it, 
“plodding along in a field-hospi- 
tal unit. But you — ” his voice 
rose in surprise again — “a medi- 
cal man! How did you happen 
to go as an artillery officer. I'd 
think you’d want to give your 
country the benefit of your scien- 
tific training.” 

P ARMENTER sat straight up 
in his chair. His face livened 
up with interest. 

“Scientific training!” he ex- 
claimed. “Maybe you think you 
don’t need scientific training in 
*^he artillery. I dare say I made 
better use of what scientific abil- 
ity I may have, in the artillery 
than I ever could have done as a 
mere medical officer. Wasn’t it so 
in this war, that only one medical, 
officer out of a thousand had any 
opportunity to do scientific work ? 
The scientific training I got in 
the artillery corps has helped me 
to accomplish what I’ve done 
since the war.” 

Hinkle stared incredulously. 
“If you don’t think it takes 
science,” Parmenter said, “to 
yank a four-ton gun into place in 
the middle of a field, and put a 
shell on a spot the size of a door 
ten miles away at the third shot 
— you’ve got another guess com- 


ing. That takes real figuring, 
and real accuracy in working. To 
come up into position one night, 
and by the next night to have the 
country for twenty miles ahead 
plotted into numbered squares, 
into any one of which you can 
drop a shell instantly, within ten 
seconds of a signal from an air- 
plane observei’ — the whole medi- 
cal department didn’t use as 
much science as did our little 
battery of heavy field artillery. 
That was a glorious kick-up — ” 

He stopped and turned his 
head, as several fluty whistles 
came faintly from within the 
building. 

“But this is just as exciting,” 
he continued when the errie 
sound had ceased. He smiled at 
Hinkle’s look of amazed inquiry. 

“I guess I’d better show you 
around,” he said. “I’ve got some- 
thing here that hasn’t been pub- 
lished yet.” 

“I got a peek at some ungodly 
thing a while ago,” Hinkle re- 
marked; “What is it — a buffalo? 
No; it’s three times as big. A 
dinosaur? I never heard of any 
animal that would fit what I 
saw. Is that what makes the 
tooting?” 

Parmenter stood enjoying his 
friend’s amazement. 

“Perhaps I’d better prepare 
you for the sight first. I can ex- 
plain briefly in a few moments. 
A few years ago I got interested 
in ductless glands and internal 
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secretions, and my interest even- 
tually narrowed down to two of 
them about which the least is 
definitely known; the pituitary 
and the pineal bodies. I’ve done a 
lot of work on these two little 
brain-glands and written a lot 
about them. Both of them are in- 
timately concerned in body 
growth. You will recollect that in 
the pathological condition known 
as acromegaly, in which there is 
an excess of pituitary secretion 
supplied to the body, the limbs 
grow long, and tall giants are 
produced ; and you know how 
stunted the individual remains 
in cases where the pituitary body 
fails to secrete adequately. Per- 
haps you have also followed Mc- 
Cord’s experiments: he fed 
chicks with pineal glands from 
cattle, and they grew to three or 
four times the size of normal 
birds. Then, a couple of workers 
in California separated from the 
pituitary body a substance which 
they callel tethelin, and which 
when injected into mice, doubled 
their growth. 

“I repeated and confirmed their 
work, and made large quantities 
of tethelin. The fact impressed 
me that neither the pineal expe- 
riments alone nor the pituitary 
experiments alone produced a 
well-balanced increase in size of 
the experimental animals. I ob- 
tained the active principle of the 
pineal body, which I took the lib- 
erty of naming physein; I got it 


by four-day extraction with ether 
in the Soxhlet apparatus and re- 
crystallization from acetone. 
Man, you should have seen the 
baskets and baskets of pituitaries 
and pineals from the stockyards, 
and all the ether and acetone we 
sn’oshed. But, after all the dirty 
work, the half dozen bottles of 
gray powder that we got gave us 
a lot of satisfaction. 

“Of course we injected the 
stuff into guinea-pigs. The guin- 
ea-pig is always the victim. At 
first we used six; and six con- 
trols which received none of the 
tethelin-physein solution. But we 
soon discarded the controls, for 
the injected animals grew like 
the rising of the mercury in a 
thermometer. They grew so fast 
that we had to kill five of them 
when they were as big as dogs, 
for fear that we could not feed 
them. This one we kept in order 
to ascertain the limit of size to 
which it would grow. Now we 
have had it six months, and it is 
as big as — well, you’ll see. It is 
becoming difficult to feed, and 
it’s a rough clumsy beast. I’d get 
rid of it, if I knew how — ’’ 

He was interrupted by a ter- 
rific hubbub from within the 
building. The whole structure 
shook, and there was a vast rip- 
ping, tearing. Crash after crash 
rent the air, followed by hollow 
rumbles and reverberations. 

Dr. Parmenter dashed to the 
door and looked down the hall- 
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way. There were great cracks in 
the plaster, and chunks of the 
ceiling were raining down to the 
floor. The door at the end of the 
hall hung loose, revealing beyond 
it, not the semi-gloom of a big 
room, but the bright daylight of 
outdoors; just as though a piece 
of the building had been tom off. 
A huge rattling, banging din was 
going on, with clouds of dust 
filling the air. 

He started down the hell, but a 
shower of bricks and plaster 
through the wrecked doorway de- 
terred him. Seizing Dr. Hinkle’s 
arm, he dashed out to the street, 
dragging the latter with him. 
Hinkle was puzzled; Parmenter 
was pale and looked scared, but 
seemed to know what was going 
on. 

O UT in the street, people stood 
struck motionless in the 
midst of their busy trafiSc. Fas- 
cinated, like a bird watching a 
serpent, they stood glued to the 
ground, their eyes turned toward 
the Institute. A moment ago the 
business of Harrison Street had 
been going monotonously along, 
just as it had gone for a couple 
of score of years. Suddenly two 
or three people had stopped. 
Some sort of queer things had 
appeared in a window of the In 
stitute, horrible looking objects, 
as though a monkey had jumped 
up on the sill. But no, the pink 
things were not arms and legs; 


each had a single huge claw at 
the end of it. The whole thing 
looked like an enormous rat’s 
paw. The group of astonished 
people standing and staring at it 
increased momentarily. 

Then the brick wall bulged 
outwards, and a section of it as 
big as a room fell out of the 
ground in a mass of debris. A 
vast brown back appeared in the 
opening, and the thing’s clumsy 
scratching threw layers of brick 
wall across the street. The enor- 
mous animal rolled out and dis- 
appeared behind the three-story 
signboards in the adjoining emp- 
ty lot. 

Dr. Hinkle and Dr. Parmenter 
ran across the street to watch. 
There was a huge commotion be- 
hind the signboards ; then with a 
crashing of breaking wood the 
whole structure of signboards 
went over. There were screams 
of people on the sidewalk who 
were caught beneath the falling 
mass, and the tinkle of glass 
from smashed automobile wind- 
shields. From over the flattened 
wreckage there gazed out at the 
rapidly growing crowd across 
the street a pair of immense, 
pinkish-brown eyes. They were 
set in a head that looked some- 
what like that of an enormously 
magnified rabbit, though it was 
held down close to the ground. 
Behind it arched a great brown 
back, higher than the second- 
story windows, covered with 
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long, straight brown hair, with 
black and white stripes and spots. 

The creature looked around, 
jerking its head first one way and 
then another, apparently very 
much frightened. Then it moved 
forward a step to the accompani- 
ment of crackling timber. The 
crowd surged away, and disap- 
peared frantically into buildings 
and around blocks, as the animal 
slowly started toward it. Dr. 
Hinkle felt a sinking sensation 
within him as he realized that 
there were injured people on the 
sidewalk under that mass of 
wreckage that crunched and 
crumpled under the animal’s 
huge weight. Everywhere, win- 
dows were filled with heads. In 
the Institute, the undamaged 
windows contained white-clad 
doctors and nurses. In the next 
block, an elevated train passed 
with a hollow, rumbling roar, 
and the giant guinea-pig 
crouched down and trembled in 
fear. 

Then it ran out into the street 
with short, quick steps. One 
could get some idea of its size 
from the reports of the specta- 
tors, who stated that there was 
barely room in the street for it to 
turn around in. It had started 
across the street, and in its ef- 
forts to get loose it caught the 
odor of some scraps left behind 
at the unloading of the cabbage 
trucks, for it suddenly began to 
turn around. Its paw caught in 


the window of a flat across the 
street, and in its efforts to get 
loose it wrecked a side of the 
building. Beds, refrigerators, 
and gas-stoves hung out in the 
open air. The animal seemed very 
much frightened. 

Dr. Hinkle and Dr. Parmenter 
had been carried by the crowd to 
the solid shelter of the Cook 
County receiving-ward. People 
began to sense that the thing 
was dangerous, and scattered 
precipitately away from the 
scene of excitement. An Italian 
fruit vendor was pushing his 
cart westward along Harrison 
Street. The animal smelled the 
fruit and immediately became 
very much excited. It turned this 
way and that, but always there 
were buildings in its way. Finally 
it stepped up on the roof of a 
two-story flat on the corner. The 
roof caved in, and the screams of 
women were heard from within. 
In its effort to extricate itself, it 
made a wreck of the building. 
Then it hastened down a cross 
street in pursuit of the fruit 
cart. 

The Italian heard its approach 
and stopped; he stood paralyzed 
by fear. The guinea-pig never 
saw him at all ; it leaped for the 
fruit and one accidental blow of 
its paw knocked him over and 
crushed him flat. Only a bloody, 
smeary, shapeless mass on the 
street remained to tell the tale. 
Parmenter, already pale and 
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trembling, shrank back as the 
Italian screamed and raised his 
hands above his head, carried 
down by the giant paw. Parmen- 
ter’s eyes had a cowed, beaten 
look in them. 

T he fruit on the cart made a 
scant mouthful for the guin- 
ea-pig. It chewed very rapidly, 
with a side-to-side movement of 
its jaw. When it raised its head, 
its bare lower lip was visible, 
pale pink, and below it a gi’oup 
of short, white whiskers. The 
grinding of its teeth was audible 
for a block. Another train thun- 
dered along on the elevated rail- 
way, its windows crowded with 
curious heads. The guinea-pig 
became frightened again, and 
ran swiftly westward along Har- 
rison Street. As it ran, its feet 
moved swiftly beneath it, while 
its body was carried along 
smoothly rocking, as though it 
were on wheels. It ran very swift- 
ly, more swiftly than the auto- 
mobiles that tried to get away 
from it ; and the people along the 
street had no time to get out of 
the way. First a child on a tri- 
cycle was swept away, and then 
two high-school girls disap- 
peared under it; and when it had 
passed, it left behind dark 
smudges, as when an automobile 
runs over a bird. It ran three 
blocks west, eating up all the 
potatoes and vegetables, baskets 
and all, in front of a grocery 


store, and then turned north. 
Hinkle and Parmenter lost sight 
of it, noting a car filled with 
armed policemen in pursuit of it. 

Parmenter’s nexwes were in- 
deed shaken. He stared straight 
ahead of him and walked along 
like a blind man. Hinkle had to 
guide him and take care of him 
as though he were an invalid. 
Parmenter felt himself a mur- 
derer. All of these deaths were 
his fault, due directly to his ef- 
forts. Despite the fact that he 
was half paralyzed with remorse, 
he persisted in trying to follow 
the animal with a desperate anxi- 
ety, as though in hopes that he 
could yet do something to right 
the wrong. For a while he led 
Hinkle around aimlessly. 

Then they heard the sound of 
the firing of guns, and breaking 
into a run, came around the 
block into Jefferson Square, a 
small, green park a couple of 
blocks area. There the guinea- 
pig was eating the shrubbery, 
tearing up great bundles of it 
with its shai-p teeth. It smelled 
hungrily at the green grass, but 
was unable to get hold of the 
short growth with its large teeth. 
The bandstand and the bridge 
across the pond were wrecked to 
fragments. The police were shoot- 
ing at the animal till it sounded 
like a battle, but it was without 
effect. Either its hide was so 
thick that the bullets did not 
penetrate, or else the mass of 
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bullets was so small that they 
sank into its tissues to no pur- 
pose. Once they must have struck 
it in a sensitive spot, for it sud- 
denly scratched itself with a 
hind leg, and then went on chew- 
ing shrubbery. The police crept 
up closer and kept on firing; 
then all of a sudden the guinea- 
pig turned around and sped up 
the street like lightning. Before 
the police recollected themselves, 
it was out of sight, and the street 
presented a vista of overturned 
Fords, smashed trucks, a street- 
car off the rails and crowded 
against a building, and tangled 
masses of bloody clothes. A trol- 
ley-wire was emitting a string of 
sparks as it hung broken on the 
ground, and a fountain of water 
was hurtling out of a broken fire- 
plug. The animal disappeared to 
the north; the two medical men 
sought it for a while and finally 
gave it up. 

Dr. Hinkle decided that he 
must get his friend somewhere 
indoors. They succeeded in find- 
ing a taxi in the panic, and drove 
to Parmenter’s apartment. Hin- 
kle had to support Parmenter 
and put him to bed. Parmenter 
would not eat. He continued to 
groan in incoherent misery. Hin- 
kle went out and got some eve- 
ning pai>ers. The headlines 
shrieked. 

“Monster Devar.tates West 
Side!” “Mysterious Animal 
Spreads Terror !” and so forth in 


their inimitable style. The re- 
ports said it was a fearful bear, 
bigger than an elephant or a 
freight engine, or that it was a 
prehistoric saurian miraculously 
come to life. They stated that it 
hunted people as a cat hunts 
mice, and that it had eaten great 
numbers of them, and in its sav- 
age rage had smashed buildings 
and vehicles. Gun fire had no ef- 
fect on it, and it had in fact de- 
voured a squad of policemen who 
had been sent out to kill it. 

Parmenter sat up when Hinkle 
read some of the reports. 

“The poor idiots!” He ex- 
claimed in sudden and composed 
wrath. The grossly exaggerated 
reports seemed to have the ef- 
fect of pulling him together. 

“Newspapers act like a bunch 
of scared hens,” he said con- 
temptuously. “They’re starting 
real, insane panic, that’s all. 
What do you think, Hinkle: is 
that guinea-pig going about de- 
liberately killing people? Is it 
wrecking the town out of pure 
spite?” 

“It is quite evident,” Hinkle 
said, “that the guinea-pig is far 
more frightened than the people 
are. The deaths are mere acci- 
dents due to its clumsiness — ” 

“Yes,” reflected Parmenter 
sadly. “A guinea-pig has about 
as little brains as any animal I 
could have picked out. If it had 
been a dog, it could be careful.” 

“And the thing seems to be 
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hungry,” Hinkle continued. 
“Hunger seems to be the main 
cause of its destructive proclivi- 
ties. It is hungry and is hunting 
around for food. And food is 
hard to find in this little ant- 
heap.” 

Hinkle was correct. The whole 
subsequent history of the huge 
animal’s wanderings around the 
city represented merely a hunt 
for food, and possibly a place to 
hide. It is doubtful if its hunger 
was ever satisfied, despite the 
vast amount of foodstuffs that it 
found and consumed. Certainly 
it paid no attention to people. 
The wrecking of the Lake Street 
Elevated Station was probably 
due to its efforts to find shelter. 
In the evening the guinea-pig 
tried to burrow under the sta- 
tion and hide. The space un- 
derneath the station was too 
small and the steel beams too 
strong; and it gave up and 
turned away, but not until it had 
so bent and dislocated the steel 
structure that the station was a 
wreck and train service was In- 
terrupted. The last report of the 
night located it on West Wash- 
ington Street. People were afraid 
to go to bed. 

In the morning Hinkle dashed 
out after newspapers. The edito- 
rials corrected some of the previ- 
ous day's errors about the feroc- 
ity of the giant guinea-pig, and 
called attention to the fact that 
it had definitely increased in size 


during its sixteen hours of lib- 
erty. 

“If it keeps on growing big- 
ger — ?” the editor suggested, 
and left it as a rhetorical ques- 
tion. 

The news items stated that 
during the night the guinea-pig 
had located the vegetable mar- 
ket on Randolph Street, for many 
buildings were wrecked and their 
contents had vanished. The Rush 
Street bridge was smashed, as 
were the buildings at the edge of 
the water. And the city was be- 
ginning to go into a panic; for 
no efforts to stop the animal had 
as yet been of any avail. 

T he evening papers of the sec- 
ond day brought a new shock. 
Hinkle had spent the day follow- 
ing Parmenter about. The latter 
dashed this way and that, in 
taxicabs, surface-cars, buses, and 
elevated trains, in frantic efforts 
to catch up with the animal. They 
did not catch sight of it all day. 
They arrived in Parmenter’s 
apartment in the evening, dead 
tired. Parmenter was in the 
depths of depression. Hinkle 
opened a bundle of newspapers 
they had not had time to read. 

“lawyer’s widow sues scien- 
tist!” announced the headlines; 
“Mrs. Morris Koren Files Claim 
for Damages Against Professor 
Parmenter for Husband’s Death. 
One hundred thousand dollars is 
demanded by the widow of the 
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prominent attorney who was 
crushed in his automobile by the 
huge guinea-pig yesterday. The 
plaintiff is in possession of a 
clear and complete chain of 
propfs to establish her claim 
”i' 

Parmenter sat silent and wild- 
eye^. Hinkle clenched his fists 
and, swore. He thought Parmen- 
ter was suffering enough with 
all these deaths on his conscience. 
Now, to have added to it a law- 
suit with its publicity, and the al- 
most certain loss of the property 
he had accumulated, and the 
complete wrecking of his career ! 
Parmenter gazed mow this way, 
now that, and sat for a while 
with bowed head. He rose and 
walked back and forth. He sat 
down again. He said not a word. 
Hinkle sat and watched hia 
friend’s sufferings with a sym- 
pathy that was none the less 
genuine for being speechless. Be- 
fore him was a broken man, in 
the depths of disappointment and 
despair. All his life Parmenter 
had been working, not for his 
own interests, but for the good 
of mankind. To have the people 
to whom he had freely given of 
his life and work turn against 
him in this unkind way was 
something he could neither grasp 
nor endure. Hinkle never saw a 
man change so completely in 
twenty-four hours. 

A later edition carried the an- 
nouncement of another lawsuit 


against Parmenter. The Chicago 
Wholesale Market claimed $100,- 
000 damages for the destruction 
of their buildings and merchan- 
dise stock. Their evidence was 
also complete and flawless. 

By morning, Parmenter’s de- 
pression was gone. He was pale, 
but calm and deliberate. His lips 
were set in a thin line, and the 
angles of his jaws stood out with 
set muscles. He had shaken off his 
nervousness and a steady light 
shone in his eyes. His keen 
brain was at work as of old. Hin- 
kle understood; no words were 
needed. They had been room- 
mates for four years and knew 
each other’s moods. Hinkle 
gripped his friend’s hand and 
put his left on Parmenter’s shoul- 
der. As eloquently as though he 
had said it in words, he was ex- 
pressing his sympathy and his 
joy because his friend had found 
his strength again and in spite of 
his troubles. Troubles indeed, for 
the loss of life was already be- 
yond estimate; and complete ruin 
for Parmenter was a certainty. 

“Got to find some way of stop- 
ping the beast,’’ Parmenter said 
succinctly. 

“If it can be done, I know 
you’ll do it,’’ Hinkle replied. 
“Only tell me what I can do to 
help you.’’ 

“Stick around,’’ said Parmen- 
ter. “That’ll help.’’ They under- 
stood each other. 

Hinkle could not help admir- 
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ing the sheer will-power of the 
man. Newsboys went bawling by 
the window. The morning papers 
announced a fresh string of law- 
suits, claiming a total of dam- 
ages of nearly a million dollars. 
Parmenter paid no attention. He 
nodded his head and went on 
making notes with his pencil on 
the back of an envelope. He had 
made up his mind, and news had 
no further effect on him. Only 
once he took Hinkle’s breath 
away with a dispassionate, im- 
personal reflection : 

“The civil damage suits will 
break down of their own weight. 
The matter has already gone so 
far that it is ridiculous. It won’t 
pay any of them to spend any 
money bringing it into court. 
But, suppose it develops into 
criminal proceedings? 

“Well, that’s all I have to ex- 
pect. Science does a lot of good. 
But sometimes it miscalculates 
and does harm. Under the laws of 
Nature, miscalculators pay the 
penalty of elimination.’’ 

Parmenter sat motionless most 
of the day. He moved once to eat 
mechanically, and once to receive 
reports by telephone from the In- 
stitute. His mind was busy, as 
usual. 

The evening papers brought 
reports that the guinea-pig had 
gotten tangled up in a trolley- 
wire and received an electric 
shock which had sent it scuttling 
to the Lake. The wire dropped 


to the ground, interrupting the 
street-car service of that part of 
the city. The guinea-pig ran 
straight to the water. There it 
again smelled green forage and 
ran northward along Lake Shore 
Drive. In an hour it had devas- 
tated all the trees and shrubbery, 
and eaten up everything green in 
sight. Because it spent more time 
at this place, the police detach- 
ments caught up with it, and 
were again vainly pouring bul- 
lets at it. Again something star- 
tled it, and it ran off westward. 
It ran so swiftly that it was out 
of their sight in a few moments. 
For the greater part of two days 
they pursued it about the city in 
this manner, and the tale thereof 
is largely a repetition of what 
has already been said. 

Parmenter hit his knee with 
his fist. 

“We’ve got to stop the brute 
somehow, or there won’t be any 
Chicago left. Who would have 
thought that a brainless, clumsy, 
stupid thing would have the 
whole city at its mercy?” 

H inkle was turning over the 
pages of the newspaper, 
scanning the editorials that were 
already predicting what Par- 
menter had foreseen, the break- 
down of the damage suits. The 
editor stated confidently that 
they would never get into court 
“Better get a lawyer anyway,” 
Hinkle suggested. 
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"I won’t need one.” Parment- 
er’s face brightened. Did he have 
an idea? 

There was no time to ask. A 
strange murmur had arisen out- 
doors. A rushing, rustling hum, 
like that of a flowing river, came 
from the distance. Now and then 
shouts rose out of the confusion. 
Hinkle went to the window, full 
of curiosity at the city’s mani- 
fold noises. 

He stopped for a moment. He 
also had a quick brain, and in an 
instant the meaning of it flashed 
through his mind. He dashed 
back and caught Parmenter by 
the arm. With hats and coats in 
the other hand, he dragged Par- 
menter toward the back of the 
house. 

“What’s up now?” Parmenter 
demanded out of the depths of 
his preoccupation. 

“A wild, raging mob!” Hinkle 
shouted. “The people are dancing 
with ferocity like a bunch of sav- 
ages on the warpath. I saw clubs 
and guns. They probably found 
that there was no redress in law- 
suits, and are coming after you 
to settle it themselves.” 

Parmenter still dragged back, 
reluctant to follow Hinkle. 

“I don’t care to escape,” he 
protested. “What is the use of 
life in a world where there are 
people like that?” 

Hinkle stopped a moment. 

“You seem to have struck some 
idea for helping this city,” he 


said sternly. “Do you want them 
to lay you out before you can 
rectify this blunder of yours?” 

They were blunt, cruel words, 
but they worked. Parmenter 
straightened up. 

“You’re right. I’ve got a 
scheme that will work. Come 
on!” 

They hurried through the 
house toward the rear door. 
There they stopped. There was a 
mob in the alley; its fierce yells 
greeted them as they opened the 
door. They shut it again and 
went back in. 

“Now what?” asked Hinkle. It 
looked hopeless. The mob was 
closing in on all sides of the 
house. Parmenter stood for a 
moment. There was a pounding 
on the front stairs of numberless 
feet. He hurried to the front 
door, pulling Hinkle with him; 
and the two stood so that they 
would be behind it as it opened. 
The mob raged and yelled outside 
and blows thundered on the door. 

“They don’t know us from 
John Smith,” Parmenter whis- 
pered. “Put on your hat and 
coat.” 

His plan worked perfectly. The 
door burst in; its fragments 
swung on the hinges and splin- 
ters fell over the carpet and were 
trampled by a dozen yelling men, 
who plunged violently half way 
down the hall at one jump. In a 
moment the place was crowded. 
Parmenter and Hinkle waved 
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their arms and yelled and mixed 
with them. No one in the mob 
knew what was going on any- 
where except immediately about 
him. 

They were carried on into the 
rooms by pressure from behind; 
the surge of them met the mob 
coming from the rear door. In a 
few minutes the fugitives had 
crowded their way out of the 
door and into the street. For a 
few moments and from a safe 
distance they watched the flames 
and the firemen. There must have 
been deaths in that mad stam- 
pede. Then they crept off to a 
downtown hotel and registered 
under assumed names. 

Parmentersat on the bed. 

“You’d like to hear my idea?” 
he suggested, as though nothing 
had happened. Hinkle nodded his 
head because he was too much 
out of breath to speak. 


S IMPLE,” Parmenter said 

ironically. “The human mind 
is a rudimentary mechanism. To 
think that it took me — me, three 
days to think of it. It is so simple 
that I’m afraid to spring it at 
once for fear there is some flaw 
in it. Let me take you through 
the line of reasoning by which I 
arrived at it, clumsily, blunder- 
ingly, whereas it ought to have 
been a brilliant flash through 
mine or somebody’s else’s brain.” 
He lay back relaxed on the 


bed, his hand over his eyes, and 
talked. 

“I wish to analyze the situa- 
tion thoroughly ; on the one hand 
to make sure that we are not 
passing up some good method 
just because nobody has thought 
of it. 

“To stop this destruction of 
life and property, we’ve either 
got to catch the animal or ki\X it. 
There is no alternative, no third 
possibility. Is there?” 

“No. Plain enough.” 

“They’ve tried to catch it. It 
went through the elephant chains 
of their trap there. Steel col- 
umns of the Elevated bend and 
snap under its weight. It would 
require weeks of special work to 
put together something that 
would really hold it. Our best bet 
is to kill it. Is that correct so 
far?” 

“O. K.” 

“Now what are the possible 
methods of killing?” He held up 
an envelope on which he had ar- 
ranged in a column: 

Poison 

Disease (infection) 
Starvation 
Trauma (violence) 

“Is there anything else?” he 
asked. 

Hinkle thought a while and 
shook his head. 

“These are the only known 
causes of death, except old age. 
Now, some we recognize prompt- 
ly as obviously out of question; 
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for instance starvation. If we 
wait for that, we’ll starve first. 
Consider disease. The only avail- 
able method of producing a le- 
thal disease, is by inoculating 
with some infection which works 
swiftly. But, if we do that, we 
are running the risk of its 
spreading its infection to the 
people of the city ; the spread of 
infection might do more harm 
than the guinea-pig is doing. 
Perhaps that might be consid- 
ered as a hope if there wasn’t 
something better. Now, poison — ” 

“It looks as though poison 
were your real hope,’’ Hinkle 
agreed. 

“Yes. Looks like it. The police 
thought so too. They’ve tried 
poison-coated bullets, and the pig 
is still here. They’ve laid poison 
bait for it — ” 

“Do you think that the guin- 
ea-pig has developed some sort of 
an immunity against poison?’’ 
Hinkle was genuinely puzzled. 

“Simpler than that. There is a 
quantitative relationship. It 
takes a definite amount of poison 
to be fatal. Consider strychnine 
for example. If you remember 
that it takes 1/1000 of a grain of 
strychnine per pound of body 
weight to kill ; and suppose the 
beast only weighed a ton or two, 
you’d have to have a pound of 
strychnine, and how are you go- 
ing to administer it?’’ 

Hinkle sat and looked blank. 

“Never thought of that,” was 


his comment. 

“Violence. Trauma. That’s all 
that’s left to us,” Parmenter con- 
cluded. 

“And that’s out of the ques- 
tion,” Hinkle said hopelessly. 
“How are you going to injure 
that thing?” 

“To think that it’s taken me 
three days to get the idea!” 
snorted Parmenter contemptu- 
ously. “If someone tried to sell 
you a machine as inefficient as 
the human brain, you’d throw it 
back at him. 

“Trauma! Didn’t I spend two 
years doing exactly that in 
France?” 

Hinkle leaped to his feet. 

“Artillery!” he gasped. 

Parmenter nodded. 

Hinkle sat down again, the 
hopeful look gone out of his face. 

“No use,” he said. “You’ll do 
more harm to the city with the 
shells than to the guinea-pig.” 

“Say!” There was a sarcastic 
note in Parmenter’s voice. “Do I 
have to tell you again that ballis- 
tics is a science? But, enough 
now. We’ll get to work and do the 
arguing later.” 

Parmenter became a thing of 
intense activity. He sat at the 
telephone, called numbers, asked 
questions, gave orders, with the 
rapidity of a machine-gun. He 
seemed perfectly at home in it; 
obviously he had done it before. 
From the obscure hotel room he 
directed a miniature war. Here is 
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some of the one-sided conversa- 
tion that Hinkle heard: 

“Alderman Murtha? This is 
Parmenter. I’ve worked out a 
plan to kill it. Authority to go 
ahead. Want me to explain it? 
All right, thanks for your confi- 
dence. We’ll have it as soon as 
there is daylight enough to see 
by.’’ 

Another number: 

“City engineer’s office ? Calling 
by authority of the police depart- 
ment. We want scale landscape 
maps of all the parks and plat 
maps of all the country from 
here to Clark Junction. Deliver 
them at once to the Fort Dear- 
born Hotel.” 

“Is this the Chief of Police? 
Has Alderman Murtha called you 
about giving me authority — ? 
All right, thanks. Where is the 
animal now? South Side? Listen. 
Order a dozen truckloads of 
green stuff, cabbage, alfalfa, 
anything, dumped in the empty 
space in Jackson Park where the 
baseball diamonds are. Have it 
arrive there shortly before dawn, 
all piled on one big heap. Then 
lay a trail of the green stuff on 
in the direction in which the 
guinea-pig is at the time. 

“And don’t forget to keep your 
men away from that pile of 
greens!’’ 

H e barked the last words out 
viciously. Then he called 
long-distance. He placed several 


calls, asking for Colonel Hahn. 
Finally the Colonel answered. 
Parmenter talked : 

“You know of our misfortune 
here in Chicago — that’s true, but 
we have just now thought of it. 
What’s the biggest field gun you 
can rush over here? Right now, 
this minute. Yes, 150’s will do 
the business. Two batteries. At 
Clark Junction. A few shells 
nothing! We want a five-minute 
barrage to cover an acre! Some- 
where around dawn. You’re a 
gentleman and a soldier. A credit 
to the service, sir! 

“Mayor Johnson has tele- 
graphed to the Secretary of War 
and the authority will come 
through promptly. I have maps 
ready for you; send a plane to 
the Cicero landing-field, and I’ll 
meet it there. And two airplane 
observers.” 

He turned to Hinkle. 

“Now do you get the idea?” 

Hinkle slapped him on the 
back. 

“A 150 millimeter barrage on 
the brute ! That ought to fix 
him.” 

“Grind him up to Hamburger 
steak,” Parmenter said grimly. 

“But how will you keep from 
wrecking the town?” 

Parmenter made a gesture of 
impatience. 

“Not a building will be in- 
jured. The pig will be decoyed to 
a clear space in the park — ” 

“Yes, I got that idea.” 
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“The area of dispersion for a 
150-milIimeter gun is about a 
hundred yards. That means the 
first shot will hit within a hun- 
dred yards of the target. They 
will first send over a few dummy 
shells, and the hits will be report- 
ed by airplane observers so that 
they can correct their range and 
angle.” 

“Looks dangerous anyway,” 
Hinkle said thoughtfully. “I’m 
going to Milwaukee till it’s over.” 

Of course he was not afraid. 
He was merely trying to carry 
off the situation lightly in order 
to encourage Parmenter. He fol- 
lowed Parmenter anxiously. 
There was little conversation 
during the two-hour ride to the 
landing-field. Three military 
planes were already waiting 
there. There was a swift confer- 
ence over open maps and a few 
minutes’ drill on signals, where- 
upon one plane rose and sailed 
away into the night, bearing the 
maps with it to the position of 
the gunners. Parmenter looked 
after them longingly. 

“It gets into your bones,” he 
observed. “I could hardly keep 
myself from climbing in with 
him. Just think ! Four miles away 
the huge field guns are clanking 
into position ; motors are roaring 
and the line is swinging round; 
men are toiling in the dark. By 
morning there will be a semicir- 
cle of Uncle Sam’s prettiest rifles 
pointed this way. But, we’ll for- 


get it and hunt for a telephone.” 

A telephone was not easy to 
find in Cicero at one o’clock in 
the morning. They finally located 
one in the “L” station. Par- 
menter called the Chief of Po- 
lice. 

“Where’s the thing now?” he 
asked. “Fine. All arrangements 
made? Coming?” 

Parmenter’s eyes blazed. 
Again he was an artillery officer. 

“Jackson Park,” he said to 
Hinkle. 

T here were long waits for 
cars at night; a change from 
the elevated to the surface cars; 
a piece in a taxi, and the elevated 
again. Dawn was breaking gray 
over the lagoon when they ar- 
rived at Jackson Park. Parmen- 
ter raced with feverish haste to 
the flat, empty space where a 
score of baseball diamonds had 
been laid out for the use of the 
public. A string of half a dozen 
huge trucks was thundering 
away from the spot. Two loaded 
ones were proceeding slowly ; 
men were throwing out a trail of 
cabbage and alfalfa bales behind 
them. In the middle of the open 
space was a heap of green stuff, 
big as a huge straw-stack. 

Daylight was breaking rapid- 
ly. A bright orange blotch ap- 
peared out in the Lake; glorious 
streaks of crimson shot through 
the blues and grays of the water 
and sky; soon a glowing ball 
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hnng in a purple setting. For an 
instant the two medical men ir- 
resistibly admired the splendid 
spectacle of the sunrise. But in a 
moment they were interrupted 
by the noise of a couple of air- 
planes coming down in the open 
field. The pilots stepped out, 
pushing their goggles up over 
their helmets. Two motorcycle 
police came down the driveway. 

The two aviators unconscious- 
ly saluted Parmenter, and then 
grinned sheepishly, because he 
was not in uniform. He looked so 
much a soldier that their action 
had been a natural one. 

Parmenter gave orders for one 
plane to taxi across the field out 
of the way, and remain on the 
ground in reserve, while the 
other was to rise and remain in 
the air to direct the fire. The two 
motorcycle men were to locate 
the guinea-pig, and guide the 
bait truck toward it ; and as soon 
as it had picked up the trail, to 
hurry back and notify him, here 
at the park. 

When the two motorcycles dis- 
appeared, Parmenter and Hinkle 
waited in nervous impatience. 
They walked much and talked 
little. The yellow of the sunbeams 
grew brighter, and it seemed an 
age before a motorcycle finally 
sputtered up to them. 

“The pig is coming!” shouted 
the driver from a distance. 

Parmenter threw a smoke 
bomb : the puff of a yellow smoke 


was a signal of the airplane ob- 
server, who, by means of his ra- 
dio, notified the gunners to get 
ready. 

“Poor pig!” thought Hinkle to 
himself. “The city and its police, 
the United States Army, motor- 
cycles, trucks, airplanes, 150- 
millimeter guns, all mobilized 
against a poor, lost, hungry 
guinea-pig!” 

The motorcycle men stepped 
out long enough to tell them that 
the guinea-pig was near Wash- 
ington Park; it had sniffed a 
truckful of fresh alfalfa and had 
whirled around to seize it. The 
truck was demolished and the 
driver had not yet been recovered 
from the debris. Parmenter 
turned a shade paler and set his 
teeth more firmly. The guinea- 
pig was now following along the 
trail of alfalfa and cabbage that 
led directly to our heap in the 
park. Parmenter was silent as 
the motorcycle whirled around 
and dashed up the road. 

A whining scream came from 
high in the air ; there was a great 
splash on the beach, which threw 
up sand and water, left a puff of 
smoke behind it. The airplane 
was circling around in a figure 
“8” between the Lake and the 
pile of greens. Another scream 
and a crash in the shrubbery, 
not twenty yards from the pile of 
greens. A third heavy thud scat- 
tered the edge of the pile of green 
stuff. 
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“Good boys!” Parmenter 
breathed proudly. “They can still 
shoot.” 

Hinkle admitted that it was 
wonderful: the guns at Clark 
Junction four miles away, the 
airplane doing figure “8’s,” and 
a shot right at the edge of the 
pile. A fourth shot came over, 
and scattered the nice heap of 
greens all over, spread it fiat on 
the ground. Although the shell 
had been a dummy and had not 
exploded, nevertheless the im- 
pact of it, squarely in the middle, 
had scattered the cabbage and 
alfalfa far and wide. 

“Damn!” Parmenter was an- 
noyed. No wonder. With the 
greens spread over an acre, how 
could the guinea-pig be located 
accurately enough to concentrate 
the fire properly. Someone had 
missed that point in the plans. 
They ought to have omitted that 
last shot. 

Parmenter was swearing and 
shaking his fists. He started to- 
ward the scattered pile of greens 
on a run. Hinkle gazed dumb- 
founded, as he began with demo- 
niac strength to toss bales of al- 
falfa and heaps of cabbage back 
on the stack. He started over to 
help. 

Suddenly, when Hinkle got 
near enough to be within earshot 
Parmenter whirled around, with 
a terrible, savage expression on 
his face. 

“Back! Go back!” he roared. 


The fierceness in his tone 
stopped Hinkle. He stood and 
stared. 

“Go!” shouted Parmenter in 
an agonized snarl. “Go, damn 
you! Quick!” 

Hinkle was too amazed to 
move. 

“I wanted to help you pile it 
up — ” he faltered. 

Parmenter drew a pistol from 
his pocket, a huge forty-five cali- 
ber Army automatic, and pointed 
it at Hinkle. 

“Now go!” he shrieked in a 
shrill voice. “Right now. And 
run ! RON !” 

The command in his voice 
awed Hinkle. Despite the surging 
of a turmoil of conflicting emo- 
tions within him, he turned and 
ran. 

“Don’t stop till you reach the 
lagoon!” Parmenter ordered af- 
ter him. 

“Damn them and their mobs 
and lawsuits !” was the last thing 
Hinkle heard him growl 

H B reached the lagoon and 
looked around. Parmenter 
was working feverishly, tossing 
greens on a rapidly growing 
stack. 

Now there came a hubbub 
from the direction of the 63rd 
street entrance, the rattle of mo- 
torcycles, shouts, the crashing of 
brushwood, and an oppressive, 
heavy thudding. In a moment, 
half a dozen motorcycles drew up 
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beside Dr. Hinkle. A hundred 
yards away, a huge, towering 
bulk loomed past. The great 
guinea-pig thundered by, its 
arched brown-and-white back as 
high as an apartment house, 
crashing through shrubbery, 
flattening out trees, sweeping 
aside fences and bridges as 
though they had been spider- 
webs. It skimmed along, eagerly 
nosing at the ground, following 
the train of vegetables, piping 
its impatient huge, fluty whis- 
tles, ripping up lawns and drive- 
ways in frantic attempts to pick 
up the tiny fragments of food. 

Suddenly it sighted the heap 
of food. It gave a gigantic leap in 
that direction, and ran. 

“Parmenter!” shrieked Hin- 
kle, and started out toward the 
busy figure of the scientist. A 
dozen hands seized him and 
jerked him back. 

“Parmenter!” he moaned 
again, impotentlj'. 

Parmenter looked up at the 
yells of the motorcycle police. 
They were making Hinkle’s ears 
ring with their shouts. 

“Look out!” 

“Come here!” 

“What’s the matter with you ?” 

Parmenter waved a light ges- 
ture to them, and calmly stepped 
out of the way of the gigantic 
rodent. The pig hungrily plunged 
its snout into the succulent food 
he had prepared for it. Hinkle 
covered his face with his hands. 
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The last thing he saw was Par- 
menter reaching out his hand to 
stroke the towering side of the 
busily feeding guinea-pig. 

He also recollects momentarily 
hearing the roar of the airplane 
describing figure “8’s” high in 
the air over the baseball park. 
Suddenly there was a long, wail- 
ing screech in the air, and a ter- 
rific roar. A volcano suddenly 
seemed to burst where the guin- 
ea-pig had been munching. Veg- 
etables, guinea-pig, Parmenter, 
all disappeared in a flash. In 
their place was a wall of smoke, 
rising swiftly upward, with 
black fragments whirling and 
shooting in all directions. 

For five minutes, Hell roared 
and churned and blazed out 
there. The din was deafening, 
crushing. Showers of dirt and 
spatters of blood reached Hinkle 
and the motorcycle men. Then it 
stopped suddenly shoi-t, leaving a 
strange, painful stillness, punc- 
tuated by the feeble rattle of the 
airplane. 

Out where the baseball field 
had been, a huge crater yawned. 
When the smoke eventually 
cleared out of it, there was no 
guinea-pig. Here and there were 
bloody masses of something ly- 
ing about the acrid, smoking 
earth. 

For many minutes. Dr. Hinkle 
stood on the brink of the reeking 
chasm, his hat in his hand, his 
head bowed. the end 
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OUT of the 
SUB-UNIVERSE 

By R. F. STARZL 


'■J'V/e romantic notion that atoms contain micioscopk uniccrscs 
with snns and planets like those in our solar system gained Ray 
Cummings instant literary success ■when he used it as the basis of 
his now-famous story. The Girl in the Golden Atom, serialized in 
ALL-STORY MAGAZINE beginning Mar. 15, 1919. The theme ivas em- 
ployed over and over again after that without much variation until 
R. F. Starzl, with his first professional appearance in amazing 
STORIES QUARTERLY for Summer, 1928, introduced an element which 
no previous author had considered; and which, if one accepted the 
original concept of worlds within worlds, was plausible enough to 
place a damper on the enthusiasm of subsequent science fiction au- 
thors for this idea. The originality of StarzVs story icon him the 
cover of the issue in which it appeared, and the poignancy with 
which he handled the humanitarian aspects won him much praise. He 
went on to become one of the more popular authors of his period. 


I F YOU really are so anxious 
to go, I won’t keep you from 
going any more,” said Professor 
Halley with a sigh, to the young 
man who sat opposite to him in 
his laboratory. “Eventually it 
will become necessary for a 
human being to make the jour- 


ney, and no one is better quali- 
fied than you to make an accu- 
rate report.” 

"Indeed, I should think not,” 
smiled Hal McLaren, his friend 
and pupil, “as long as I’ve been 
your assistant, and, you might 
say, co-discoverer. But — ” his 
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As he watched them in stupefaction, looking vainly for McLaren and 
Shirley a man separated himself from the crowd, walked to the edge of the 
table, made a deep obeisance, and called: "Where are we?" 
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eyes clouded, “I don’t know 
about Shirley. She wants to go 
along.” 

“I think you should let her go 
along if she wants to,” said 
Halley slowly. “You know that 
I love my daughter even more 
than she loves you, but I realize 
that if you failed to come back, 
as our experimental rabbits 
failed to come back, she could 
never be happy again. She 
would rather be with you, no 
matter how inhospitable the lit- 
tle world to which you are 
going.” 

“But I will come back!” in- 
sisted Hale McLaren urgently. 
“We know why our experimen- 
tal animals did not return. As 
soon as they arrived on the sur- 
face of whatever little planet 
they happened to land on, they 
did not bother to wonder where 
they might be. They simply 
wandered on, and of course it 
was impossible for our appara- 
tus to find them again. You may 
be sure that I won’t leave the 
landing spot.” 

“Nevertheless, it is possible 
you may fail to return. Shirley 
is almost a grown woman. We 
will explain the dangers to her, 
and if she still wants to go, she 
shall go.” 

He stepped to the telephone 
and called the number of his 
home, only a short distance 
from the little inland college 
where he was head of the phys- 


ics department. In a few min- 
utes Shirley came into the pres- 
ence of the two men and regard- 
ed their soberness amusedly. 

“Whose funeral are you hold- 
ing today?” she asked. 

“Don’t talk of funerals at a 
time like this,” said McLaren, 
little crossly. “We called you 
over here to explain to you 
again the danger of the trip you 
want to make with me. Frankly, 
I don’t want you along, but 
your father says you can come 
if you want to.” 

“Of course I’m going!” she 
retorted with mock defiance. 
“Do you think I want to lose you 
to some atomic vamp?” 

“This is serious,” he persist- 
ed, refusing for once to yield to 
her rallying. He led the way to 
the comer of the big, bare room, 
where he moved aside a denim 
curtain sliding on a wire, which 
hid a maze of enigmatic appara- 
tus, evidently electrical in its 
nature. In the center of a large 
helix, on a base of peculiar 
translucent green material, 
stood a great glass bell, large 
enough for two or three persons 
to stand inside. A bank of high- 
voltage vacuum tubes against 
one wall was connected by 
means of heavy copper tubing 
to various points on the helix. 
The translucent green base was 
supported on a number of cylin- 
ders, which formed a hydraulic 
hoist so that the heavy green 
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disc could be lowered in order 
to permit the introduction of 
objects under the independently 
supported bell. 

“I’m going to start in a few 
minutes,” McLaren informed 
Shirley, and despite his as- 
sumed brusqueness, his voice 
betrayed a tremor of tender- 
ness. “Your father is going to 
explain the danger to you, and 
if you still want to go, we start 
together.” 

“You know, Shirley” began 
Professor Halley in his best 
class-room manner, “that Hale 
and I have been engaging ex- 
tensively in research work to 
discover the ultimate composi- 
tion of matter. I will admit that 
we are as much in the dark re- 
garding our primary quest as 
ever, but in our researches we 
have opened new vistas that are 
fully as beautiful and as inter- 
esting as the truths we first 
sought. 

“By utilizing the newly dis- 
covered cosmic ray, which has 
a wave-length infinitely shorter 
than any other known kind of 
light, we have been able to get 
circumstantial evidence that 
electrons do not consist solely 
of a negative electric charge, as 
physicists have thought before, 
but that this charge is actually 
held by a real particle of matter, 
so infinitely small that we w’ould 
never get direct evidence of its 


existence by the older methods. 

“While pursuing these stud- 
ies, we stumbled upon another 
property of the cosmic ray. We 
found that certain harmonics 
of the ray, when enormously 
amplified, have the property of 
reducing or increasing the mass 
and volume of all matter, with- 
out changing its form. We have 
discovered no limit to this pow- 
er. We believe it .is infinite. 

“Now this suggests a possible 
solution of the problem of the 
constitution of the universe. 
Could w'e prove that the atom, 
w’ith its central nucleus and its 
satellites, called electrons, is 
really only a miniature uni- 
verse, in fact and not by anal- 
ogy only, we could safely as- 
sume that the constituents 
of the infra-universe beneath 
us and the super-universe above 
us are only links of a chain that 
stretches into infinity!” 

Professor Halley paused. His 
assistant was flushed and en- 
thusiastic, and his daughter’s 
cheeks glow'ed brightly and her 
eyes sparkled. But she was not 
looking at the apparatus; she 
was looking at the smooth, dark 
hair of her fianc6. 

“We have sent things into 
that sub-universe,” he contin- 
ued, “chairs, coins, glasses, 
bricks and things like that. And 
we have brought some of them 
back. But when we sent guinea 
pigs or rabbits, or a stray dog 
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into the world of mystery, we 
could not bring them back. Hale 
thinks the animals may have 
wandered away, out of focus of 
our rays. I don’t know. He may 
be right, or they may have met 
some terrible unknown fate. 
Now he offers himself for the 
experiment. It is dangerous. It 
may be ghastly. But if you wish 
to go with him, you may. Your 
mother is dead. You may leave 
me lonely in my old age; but 
you may go — for science!” 

A solemn hush followed the 
simple words. Then Shirley 
said clearly: “I will go.” 

T he physicist turned his 

head for a moment. When 
he faced them again, there was 
no sign of his mental struggle. 
Firmly, he threw a lever, and 
the green base silently lowered 
to the floor. McLaren and the 
girl stepped upon it, and when 
it rose again it carried them into 
the glass bell. The professor 
turned to the raised platform 
where the control board was 
located. 

“Good-bye!” he called. “I’ll 
bring you back when half an hour 
has passed.” 

“Good-bye!” they i-eturned, 
their voices muffled. 

A powerful generator sprang 
into action, filling the laboratory 
with its high-pitched whine. The 
vacuum tubes glowed dully, and a 
powerful odor of ozone permeated 


the air. With a loud crash, the 
high-tension electricity dis- 
charged between adjacent turns 
of the helix. The professor has- 
tened to adjust a condenser, and 
again the silence was broken only 
by the whine of the generator and 
a low humming. 

As the professor continued to 
adjust the controls, the bell grad- 
ually filled with a deep violet light 
that swayed and swirled tenuous- 
ly like the drapes of an aiu’ora 
borealis. The light swirled around 
the man and the girl, at times al- 
most hiding them from view. It 
gradually concentrated toward 
the bottom of the bell, seeming to 
cling to the green base, inter- 
twining the two living forms un- 
til it almost hid them from view. 
Yet they continued to smile and 
wave encouragement. 

And now it was evident that 
they were growing smaller. Al- 
ready they were less than four- 
feet tall, and as the apparatus 
was brought more and more into 
perfect resonance, their rate of 
shrinkage accelerated. Soon they 
were but a foot high, standing in 
a sea of violet light, then six 
inches, then hardly an inch. The 
professor turned off the genera- 
tor. 

The girl and the man now- 
walked the few inches necessary 
to bring them to the exact center 
of the base. Here, in a slight de- 
pression in the smooth material, 
was a tiny granule of carbon, one 
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of the atoms of which they were 
to explore. It was so tiny that it 
could hardly be seen under the 
microscope, ordinarily, yet to Mc- 
Laren, it must already have be- 
come plainly visible, for he soon 
spoke to the girl and she joined 
him, standing with him very 
closely near a spot on the floor 
which he indicated. 

Again the mysterious harmon- 
ics of the cosmic ray were 
brought into action, and the two 
tiny figures vanished from sight. 
The professor stayed at the con- 
trols, his eyes fixed anxiously on 
his watch until the proper time 
had elapsed, as indicated by his 
calculations. He stopped the dy- 
namo again and laid his watch 
on the table. He marked the time 
when he should recall them, 10 
minutes after four, and paced 
nervously up and down the room 
in which he was now alone. Mois- 
ture beading his brow, he stopped 
and stared at the slight depres- 
sion in which lay a million uni- 
\ erses, each one as complete and 
as perfect as his own, and in one 
of those universes was a whirling 
speck on which he had deposited 
his daughter and best-loved as- 
sistant. 

He started as the telephone 
whirred and disposed of a stu- 
dent who wanted to make a tri- 
fling inquiry. Then he went back 
to his watch again, listened to 
see if his watch might have 
stopped. It was very still in the 
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laboratory, and when a small rill 
of water suddenly cascaded out 
of the cooling jacket of one of the 
heavy-duty vacuum tubes, the 
noise seemed loud and strident. 

A new thought was now har- 
assing Professor Halley. Suppose 
that in that unthinkably small 
woi’ld, there were dangerous 
creatures, whom Hale and Shirley 
might be battling for their lives 
even at that moment. Perhaps 
this world might happen to be a 
blazing sun; suppose they had 
gasped their lives out on a sterile 
and airless moon? He looked at 
his watch again. The half-hour 
was almost up. A few more min- 
utes, and they’d be ready and 
waiting to come back — wouldn’t 
do to turn on the ray while they 
might be a short distance away, 
out of focus. A few’ more sec- 
onds now ! 

W ITH a fierce sweep, he threw 
the switch and the violet 
light filled the glass bell again. 
Quickly he reversed the current 
— then crept to the base of the 
glass dome so that he might see 
the returned wanderers as soon 
as they grew into visibility. 

Within a few minutes a small 
cloudy patch appeared in the 
glassy depression w’here the mi- 
croscopic granule of carbon lay. 
Before the physicist’s eyes this 
spot resolved itself into hundreds 
of tiny dots — dots that grew rap- 
idly until they resembled minute 
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upright pegs — pegs that present- 
ly grew large enough to show 
arms and legs. Small human-like 
creatures that were plainly men 
and women by the time they 
were half an inch tall. Men and 
women that grew and walked 
about, and were evidently greatly 
perturbed. 

Halley watched them with 
amazement until they were a few 
inches tall. He did not move until 
they began to be so crowded that 
there was danger of smothering 
some of them. Then he leaped to 
the switch to stop their growth, 
and lowered the green disc until 
it was at the same level as the ta- 
ble, to which some of the more 
venturesome now jumped for the 
sake of more room. As he watched 
them in stupefaction, looking 
vainly for McLaren and Shirley, 
a man separated himself from 
the crowd, walked to the edge of 
the table, made a deep obeisance, 
and called: 

“Where are we?” 

His voice was thin and reedy, 
like the chirp of an insect, and 
his accent was slurred and diffi- 
cult to understand. Yet he spoke 
recognizable English. 

“You are on earth,” said Halley 
automatically. 

This remark created the most 
profound impression. A thin, 
sighing cry arose from the little 
people, and many of them pros- 
trated themselves. They wore 
filmy, short robes that came to 
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their knees, held to their bodies 
by girdles. Men and women were 
dressed pretty nearly alike, but 
there was a well defined plan of 
ornamentation which distin- 
guished the sexes. 

The leader turned on them and 
cried. 

“Hark! Hark! Is it not as we, 
your priests, have told you! To 
the faithful shall it be granted to 
be carried from our vale of tears 
to the Earth, with its portals of 
gold, where the milk and honey 
flows. You have heard the voice 
of the Angel. In a voice of thun- 
der he has told you, you are at 
the gateway of the Earth, while 
those who believe not shall be 
cast into the outer darkness, 
where there is wailing and 
gnashing of teeth! 

Someone in the background be- 
gan a hymn. The mass -of pygmy 
humanity joined, and the faint 
insect-like chorus filled the room. 

Halley addressed the priest 
again. 

“Where do you come from?” 

“We are citizens of Elektron, 
so named by our illustrious an- 
cestors, Hael, the Man, and 
Shuerrely, the Woman, who came 
to our planet in its youth, aeons 
and aeons ago — so many millions 
of years ago that they are to be 
reckoned only in geological 
epochs.” 

“How did you know the name 
of our earth?” 

“It was handed down to us 
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from generation to generation. It 
is preserved in our monuments 
and temples and in the records of 
our wise men. We knew for many 
ages that it is the elysium of per- 
fection — the place of infinite hap- 
piness. For did not our illustrious 
forebears, Hael and Shuerrely, 
pine for the Earth, though they 
came to our Elektron when it was 
a young planet with a soft cli- 
mate, and rich in luscious 
fruits?” 

“You say Hale and Shirley 
came to your planet many ages 
ago? Wasn’t your planet peopled 
then?” 

“There were animals, some of 
terrifying size and frightful 
armament. But our Earth-sent 
ancestors, through superior cun- 
ning, overcame them, and their 
children gradually conquered all 
of Elektron. We are their de- 
scendants, but we have preserved 
their language, and their tradi- 
tions, and their religion, and we 
treasured the Great Promise.” 

“The Great Promise?” 

“The Great Promise,” the 
Elektronite intoned, almost so- 
norously, despite his small size, 
“was given us by Hael and 
Shuerrely. They declared that a 
great wizard, an Angel of super- 
lative power and understanding, 
would some day penetrate the 
vast empty Earth. On the spot 
where they first appeared, they 
commanded that their children 
reside and await the coming of 
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the Angel, which they called Cos- 
micray. Many were there who 
fell from that true religion, but 
we have builded ourselves a tem- 
ple on that sacred spot, and The 
Great Promise has been kept !” 

Halley said to them dully, pain 
in his heart, “I am Shirley’s fa- 
ther and Hale’s friend, and it is 
not an hour since I sent them to 
your Elektron!” 

But his grandchildren a thou- 
sand generations removed, again 
prostrated themselves and burst 
into song anew. 

P ROFESSOR HALLEY was in 
a decidedly awkward position. 
He narrowly escaped being in- 
dicted for murder. The disap- 
pearance of his daughter and his 
assistant naturally provoked in- 
quiry, and the ugly suspicion was 
current that he had done away 
with them and consumed the 
bodies in his formidable looking 
Cosmic Ray machine. 

Curiously enough, the proof 
which finally cleared him of the 
murder suspicion got him into 
trouble with the immigration 
authorities, who did not know 
what to do with several hundred 
lilliputian people who couldn’t be 
deported to anywhere. Professor 
Halley positively refused to send 
them back to Elektron unless 
they agreed to go of their own 
free will, and none of them want- 
ed to go back. Finally the immi- 
gration authorities consented to 
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admit the Elektronites under 
bond, after they had been in- 
creased to normal size. Friends 
were found who assisted them in 
adjusting themselves to a new 
type of civilization, and accord- 
ing to latest reports, most of 
hem are getting along very well. 

The writer, after many at- 
tempts, finally obtained from 
Professor Halley a first-hand ac- 
count of his experience and a de- 
tailed explanation of the opera- 
tion of his invention. Skipping 
the technical details, which have 
nothing to do with this story, it 
is only necessary to give here the 
professor’s own explanation of 
the remarkably fast life-cycle as 
lived on Elektron. 

“I blame myself,” said Profes- 
sor Halley sadly, “for overlooking 
this important point. While it is 
true that the sub-universe resem- 
bles our own ; while it is true that 
the electrons follow their orbits 
in a manner analogous to the 


planets around the suns; yet 1 
overlooked the fact that due to 
the great difference in size there 
is also an enormous difference in 
time. It takes the earth a year to 
go around the sun; an electron 
circles its positive nucleus mil- 
lions of times a second. Yet every 
time it completes its orbit it is 
like a year to the inhabitants. 

“Before I had time to even 
blink an eye, Shirley and Hale 
had lived, loved, died, and many 
generations of their children 
had gone through their life cy- 
cles. It was normal to them — to 
us it was unthinkably brief.” 

He turned his patient face 
wearily toward the window, star- 
ing over the broad campus with 
unseeing eyes. They say his sci- 
entific apparatus is dusty from 
disuse, but the college board has 
decided to keep him on the facul- 
ty as long as he lives. He is a gen- 
tle, pathetic old man who will not 
live long. 


THE END 
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I F THERE %vere to he a reader 
analysis of the most popular 
fictional character ever to appear 
in AMAZING STORIES, Adam Link, 
the robot created by Eando Bind- 
er for I, Robot, would be a seri- 
ous contender for the distinction 
— even in a contest with such cele- 
brated figures as John Carter, 
Buck Rogers, Professor Jameson, 
Tame of San Francisco, and 
Horsesense Hank. Even before 
the publication of I, Robot, Bind- 
er was regarded as one of the 
leading authors of the period. 
But he added new laurels to his 


reputation when he struck upon 
the idea of reversing the time- 
worn Frankenstein monster 
theme and making the artificial 
creation a hero instead of a men- 
ace. The idea set off a chain re- 
action that terminated in liter- 
ary legalization of the rights and 
psychology of robots when Isaac 
Asimov framed the three "Laws 
of Robotics," forever emancipa- 
ting the robot from the prejudice 
of inbuilt villainy. 

The notion of humanizing ma - 
chines was already well ad- 
vanced when I, Robot appeared. 
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hut Binder’s bold presentation in 
black and white terms provided 
the catalyst for a complete 
change of viewpoint, creating a 
vogue for robot stories that had 
them challenging interplanetary 
adventures for popularity. Eando 
Binder left the science fiction 
field in 19 Jfl. For more than 10 
years he wrote the script conti- 


nuity for Captain Marvel, a co7n~ 
ie magazine character so popular 
that Hollywood based a motion 
picture serial on his adventures. 
Today, Binder has moved closer 
to the fold as editor of SPACE 
WORLD, a serious non-fiction 
magazine devoted to develop- 
ments in the advancement of 
space exploration. 


My Creation 

M uch of what has occurred 
puzzles me. But I think I 
am beginning to understand 
now. You call me a monster, but 
you are wrong. Utterly wrong! 

I will try to prove it to you, 
in writing. I hope I have time to 
finish — 

I will begin at the beginning. 
I was born, or created, six 
months ago, on November 3 of 
last year. I am a true robot. 
I am made of wires and wheels, 
not flesh and blood. 

My first recollection of con- 
sciousness was a feeling of being 
chained, and I was. For three 
days before that, I had been see- 
ing and hearing, but all in a 
jumble. Now, I had the urge to 
arise and peer more closely at 
the strange, moving form that I 
had seen so many times before 
me, making sounds. 

The moving form was Dr. 
Link, my creator. He was the 
only thing that moved, of all the 
objects within my sight. He and 


one other object — his dog Terry. 
Therefore these two objects held 
my interest more. I hadn’t yet 
learned to associate movement 
with life. 

But on this fourth day, I want- 
ed to approach the two moving 
shapes and make noises at them. 
Particularly at the smaller one. 
His noises were challenging, 
stirring. They made me want to 
rise and quiet them. But I was 
chained. I was held down by 
them so j,hat, in my blank state 
of mind, I wouldn’t wander off 
and bring myself to an untimely 
end, or harm someone. 

These things, of course. Dr, 
Link explained to me later, when 
I could dissociate my thoughts 
and understand. I was just like 
a baby for those three days — a 
human baby. I am not as other 
so-called robots were — mere au- 
tomatized machines designed to 
obey certain commands or ar- 
ranged stimuli. 

No, I was equipped with a 
pseudo-brain that could receive 
all stimuli that human brains 
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could. And with possibilities of 
eventually learning to rational- 
ize for itself. 

But for three days Dr. Link 
was very anxious about my 
brain. I was like a human baby 
and yet I was also like a sensi- 
tive, but unorganized, machine, 
subject to the whim of mechani- 
cal chance. My eyes turned when 
a bit of paper fluttered to the 
floor. But photoelectric cells had 
been made before capable of do- 
ing the same. My mechanical 
ears turned to best receive 
sounds from a certain direction, 
but any scientist could duplicate 
that trick with sonic-relays. 

The question was — did my 
brain, to which the eyes and 
.iars were connected, hold on to 
these various impressions for fu- 
ture use? Did I have, in short — 
memory? 

T hree days I was like a new- 
born baby. And Dr. Link was 
like a worried father, wondering 
if his child had been born a 
hopeless idiot. But on the fourth 
day, he feared I was a wild ani- 
mal. I began to make rasping 
sounds with my vocal apparatus, 
in answer to the sharp little 
noises that the dog Terry made. 
I shook my swivel head at the 
same time, and strained against 
my bonds. 

For a while, as Dr. Link told 
me, he was frightened of me. I 
seemed like nothing so much as 


an enraged jungle creature, 
ready to go berserk. He had more 
than half a mind to destroy me 
on the spot. 

But one thing changed his 
mind and saved me. 

The little animal, Terry, bark- 
ing angrily, rushed forward sud- 
denly. It probably wanted to bite 
me. Dr. Link tried to call it back, 
but too late. Finding my smooth 
metal legs adamant, the dog 
leaped with foolish bravery in 
my lap, to come at my throat. 
One of my hands grasped it by 
the middle, held it up. My metal 
fingers squeezed too hard and 
the dog gave out a pained squeal. 

Instantaneously, my hand 
opened to let the creature es- 
cape! Instantaneously. My brain 
had interpreted the sound for 
what it was. A long chain of 
memory-association had worked. 
Three days before, when I had 
first been brought to life. Dr. 
Link had stepped on Terry’s foot 
accidently. The dog had squealed 
its pain. I had seen Dr. Link, at 
risk of losing his balance, in- 
stantly jerk up his foot. Terry 
had stopped squealing. 

Terry squealed when my hand 
tightened. He would stop when I 
untightened. Memory-associa- 
tion. The thing psychologists 
call reflexive reaction. A sign of 
a living brain. 

Dr. Link tells me he let out a 
cry of pure triumph. He knew 
at a stroke I had memory. He 
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knew I was not a wanton mon- 
ster. He knew I had a thinking 
organ, and a first-class one. 
Why? Because I had reacted in- 
stantaneously. You will realize 
what that means later. 

I LEARNED to walk in three 
hours. Dr. Link was still tak- 
ing somewhat of a chance, un- 
binding my chains. He had no 
assurance that I would not just 
blunder away like a witless ma- 
chine. But he knew he had to 
teach me to walk before I could 
learn to talk. The same as he 
knew he must bring my brain 
alive fully connected to the ap- 
pendages and pseudo-organs it 
was later to use. 

If he had simply disconnected 
my legs and arms for those first 
three days, my awakening brain 
would never have been able to 
use them when connected later. 
Do you think, if you were sud- 
denly endowed with a third arm, 
that you could ever use it? Why 
does it take a cured paralytic so 
long to regain the use of his 
natural limbs? Mental blind 
spots in the brain. Dr. Link had 
all those strange psychological 
twists figured out. 

Walk first. Talk next. That is 
the tried-and-true rule used 
among humans since the dawn 
of their species. Human babies 
learn best and fastest that way. 
And I was a human baby in 
mind, if not body. 
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Dr. Link held his breath when 
I first essayed to rise. I did, slow- 
ly, swaying on my metal legs. 
Up in my head, I had a three- 
directional spirit-level electri- 
cally contacting my brain. It told 
me automatically what was hori- 
zontal, vertical and oblique. My 
first tentative step, however, 
wasn’t a success. My knee-joints 
flexed in reverse order. I clat- 
tered to my knees, which fortu- 
nately were knobbed with thick 
protective plates so that the 
more delicate swiveling mechan- 
isms behind weren’t harmed. 

Dr. Link says I looked up at 
him like a startled child might. 
Then I promptly began walking 
along on my knees, finding this 
easy. Children would do this 
more only that it hurts them. 
I know no hurt. 

After I roved up and down the 
aisles of his workshop for an 
hour, nicking up his furniture 
terribly, walking on my knees 
seemed completely natural. Dr. 
Link was in a quandary how, to 
get me up to my full height. He 
tried grasping my arm and pull- 
ing me up, but my 300 pounds of 
weight were too much for him. 

My own rapidly increasing 
curiosity solved the problem. 
Like a child discovering the 
thrill of added height with stilts, 
my next attempt to rise to my 
full height pleased me. I tried 
staying up. I finally mastered 
the technique of alternate use of 
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limbs and shift of weight for- 
ward. 

In a couple of hours Dr. Link 
was leading me up and down the 
gravel walk around his labora- 
tory. On my legs, it was quite 
easy for him to pull me along 
and thus guide me. Little Terry 
gamboled along at our heels, 
barking joyfully. The dog had 
accepted me as a friend. 

I was by this time quite docile 
to Dr. Link’s guidance. My im- 
pressionable mind had quietly 
accepted him as a necessary rein 
and check. I did, he told me later, 
make tentafive movements in 
odd dii'ections off the path, moti- 
vated by vague simuli, but his 
firm arm pulling me back served 
instantly to keep me in line. He 
paraded up and down with me as 
with an irresponsible oaf. 

I would have kept on walking 
tirelessly for hours, but Dr. 
Link’s burden of years quickly 
fatigued him and he led me in- 
side. When he had safely gotten 
me seated in my metal chair, he 
clicked the switch on my chest 
that broke the electric current 
giving me life. And for the 
fourth time I knew that dream- 
less non-being which corres- 
ponded to my creator’s periods 
of sleep. 

My Education 

I N three days I learned to talk 
reasonably well. 


I give Dr. Link as much credit 
as myself. In those three days he 
pointed out the names of all ob- 
jects in the laboratory and 
around. This fund of two hun- 
dred or so nouns he supplement- 
ed with as many verbs of action 
as he could demonstrate. Once 
heard and learned, a word never 
again was forgotten or obscured 
to me. Instantaneous comprehen- 
sion. Photographic memory. 
Those things I had. 

It is difficult to explain. Ma- 
chinery is precise, unvarying. I 
am a machine. Electrons per- 
form their tasks instantaneous- 
ly. Electrons motivate my me- 
tallic brain. 

Thus, with the intelligence of 
a child of five at the end of those 
three days. Dr. Link taught me 
to read. My photoelectric eyes 
instantly grasped the connection 
between speech and letter, as 
my mentor pointed them out. 
Thought-association filled in the 
gaps of understanding. I per- 
ceived without delay that the 
word “lion,” for instance, pro- 
nounced in its peculiar way, rep- 
resented a live animal crudely 
pictured in the book. I have nev- 
er seen a lion. But I would know 
one the instant I did. 

From primers and first-read- 
ers I graduated in less than a 
week to adult books. Dr. Link 
laid out an extensive reading 
course for me, in his large li- 
brary. It included fiction as well 
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as factual matter. Into my recep- 
tive, retentive brain began to be 
poured a fund of information 
and knowledge never before 
equalled in that short period of 
time. 

There are other things to con- 
sider besides my “birth” and 
“education.” First of all the 
housekeeper. She came in once a 
week to clean up the house for 
Dr. Link. He was a recluse, lived 
by himself, cooked for himself. 
Retired on an annuity from an 
invention years before. 

The housekeeper had seen me 
in the process of construction in 
the past years, but only as as 
inanimate caricature of a hu- 
man body. Dr. Link should have 
known better. When the first 
Saturday of my life came 
around, he forgot it was the day 
she came. He was absorbedly 
pointing out to me that “to run” 
meant to go faster than “to 
walk.” 

“Demonstrate,” Dr. Link asked 
as I claimed understanding. 

Obediently, I took a few slow 
steps before him. “Walking,” I 
said. Then I retreated a ways 
and lumbered forward again, 
running for a few steps. The 
stone floor clattered under my 
metallic feet. 

“Was — that — right?” I asked 
in my rather stentorian voice. 

At that moment a terrified 
shriek sounded from the door- 
way. The housekeeper came up 


just in time to see me perform. 

She screamed, making more 
noise than even I. “It’s the Devil 
himself! Run, Dr. Link — run! 
Police— Help— ” 

She fainted dead away. He 
revived her and talked soothing- 
ly to her, trying to explain what 
I was, but he had to get a new 
housekeeper. After this he con- 
trived to remember when Satur- 
day came and on that day kept 
me hidden in a storeroom read- 
ing books. 

A trivial incident in itself, 
perhaps, but very significant, as 
you who will read this will agree. 

T WO MONTHS after ^ 
awakening to life. Dr. Link 
one day spoke to me in a fashion 
other than as teacher to pupil; 
spoke to me as man to — man. 

“You are the result of twenty 
years of effort,” he said, “and 
my success amazes even me. You 
are little short of being a human 
in mind. You are a monster, a 
creation, but you are basically 
human. You have no heredity. 
Your environment is molding 
you. You are the proof that mind 
is an electrical phenomenon, 
molded by environment. In hu- 
man beings, their bodies — called 
heredity — are environment. But 
out of you I will make a mental 
wonder !” 

His eyes seemed to burn with 
a strange fire, but this softened 
as he went on. 
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“I knew I had something un- 
precedented and vital twenty 
years ago when I perfected an 
iridium-sponge sensitive to the 
impact of a single electron. It 
was the sensitivity of thought! 
Mental currents in the human 
brain are of this mirco-magni- 
tude. I had the means now of 
duplicating mind-currents in an 
artificial medium. From that 
day to this I worked on the 
problem. 

“It was not long ago that I 
completed your ‘brain’ — an in- 
tricate complex of iridium- 
sponge cells. Before I brought it 
to life, I had your body built by 
skilled artisans. I wanted you to 
begin life equipped to live and 
move in it as nearly in the human 
way as possible. How eagerly I 
awaited your debut into the 
world !” 

His eyes shone. 

“You surpassed my expecta- 
tions. You are not merely a 
thinking robot. A metal man. You 
are — life! A new kind of life. 
You can be trained to think, to 
reason, to perform. In the fu- 
ture, your kind can be of ines- 
timable aid to man and his civil- 
ization. You are the first of your 
kind.” 

The days and weeks slipped 
by. My mind matured and gath- 
ered knowledge steadily from 
Dr. Link’s library. I was able, in 
time, to scan and absorb a page 


at a time of reading matter, as 
readily as human eyes scan 
lines. You know of the television 
principle — a pencil of light mov- 
ing hundreds of times a second 
over the object to be transmit- 
ted. My eyes, triggered with 
speedy electrons, could do the 
■ same. What I read was absorbed 
— memorized — instantly. From 
then on it was part of my knowl- 
edge. 

Scientific subjects particular- 
ly claimed my attention. There 
was always something indefin- 
able about human things, some- 
thing I could not quite grasp, 
but science digested easily, in 
my science-compounded brain. It 
was not long before I knew all 
about myself and why I “ticked,” 
much more fully than most hu- 
mans know why they live, think 
and move. 

Mechanical principles became 
starkly simple to me. I made 
suggestions for improvements 
in my own make-up that Dr. 
Link readily agreed upon cor- 
recting. We added little univer- 
sale in my fingers, for example, 
that made them almost as supple 
as their human models. 

Almost, I say. The human 
body is a marvelously perfected 
organic machine. No robot will 
ever equal it in sheer efficiency 
and adaptability. I realized my 
limitations. 

Perhaps you will realize what 
I mean when I say that my eyes 
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cannot see colors. Or rather, I 
see just one color, in the blue 
range. It would take an impos- 
sibly complex series of units, 
bigger than my whole body, to 
enable me to see all colors. Na- 
ture has packed all that in two 
globes the size of marbles, for 
her robots. She had a billion 
years to do it. Dr. Link only had 
twenty years. 

But my brain, 4hat was anoth- 
er matter. Equipped with only 
the two senses of one-color sight 
and limited sound, it was yet 
capable of garnishing a full ex- 
perience. Smell and taste are 
gastronomic senses. I do not 
need them. Feeling is a device 
of Nature’s to protect a fragile 
body. My body is not fragile. 

Sight and sound are the only 
two cerebral senses. Einstein, 
colorblind, half-dead, and with 
deadened senses of taste, smell 
and feeling would still have been 
E instein — mentally. 

Sleep is only a word to me. 
When Dr. Link knew he could 
trust me to take care of myself, 
he dispensed with the nightly 
habit of “turning me off.” While 
he slept, I spent the hours read- 
ing. 

He taught me how to remove 
the depleted storage battery in 
the pelvic part of my metal 
frame when necessary and re- 
place it with a fresh one. This 
had to be done every 48 hours. 
Electricity is my life and 
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strength. It is my food. Without 
it I am so much metal junk. 

But I have explained enough 
of myself. I suspect that ten 
thousand more pages of descrip- 
tion would make no difference in 
your attitude, you who are even 
now— • 

An amusing thing happened 
one day, not long ago. Yes, I can 
be amused too. I cannot laugh, 
but my brain can appreciate the 
ridiculous. Dr. Link’s perennial 
gardener came to the place, un- 
announced. Searching for the 
doctor to ask how he wanted the 
hedges cut, the man came upon 
us in the back, walking side by 
side for Dr. Link’s daily light 
exercise. 

The gardener’s mouth began 
speaking and then ludicrously 
gaped open and stayed that way 
as he caught a full glimpse of 
me. But he did not faint in fright 
as the housekeeper had. He 
stood there, paralyzed. 

“What’s the matter, Charley?” 
queried Dr. Link sharply. He 
was so used to me that for the 
moment he had no idea why the 
gardener should be astonished. 

“That — that thing !” gasped 
the man, finally. 

“Oh. Well, it’s a robot,” said 
Dr. Link. “Haven’t you ever 
heard of them? An intelligent 
robot. Speak to him, he’ll an- 
swer.” 

After some urging, the gar- 
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dener sheepishly turned to me. 
“H-how do you do, Mr. Robot,” 
he stammered. 

‘‘How do you do, Mr. Charley,” 
I returned promptly, seeing the 
amusement in Dr. Link’s face. 
‘‘Nice weather, isn't it?” 

For a moment the man looked 
ready to shriek and run. But he 
squared his shoulders and curled 
his lip. “Trickery!” he scoffed. 
“That thing can’t be intelligent. 
You’ve got a phonograph inside 
of it. How about the hedges ?” 

“I’m afraid,” murmured Dr. 
Link with a chuckle, “that the 
robot is more intelligent than 
you, Charley 1 1” But he said it so 
the man didn’t hear, and then di- 
rected how to trim the hedges. 
Charley didn’t do a good job. 
He seemed to be nervous all day. 

My Fate 

O NE DAY Dr. Link stared at 
me proudly. 

“You have now,” he said, “the 
intellectual capacity of a man of 
many years. Soon I’ll announce 
you to the world. You shall take 
your place in our world, as an 
independent entity — as a citi- 
zen !” 

“Yes, Dr. Link,” I returned. 
“Whatever you say. You are my 
creator — my master.” 

“Don’t think of it that way,” 
he admonished. “In the same 
sense, you are my son. But a 
father is not a son’s master after 


his maturity. You have gained 
that status.” He frowned 
thoughtfully. “You must have a 
name! Adam! Adam Link!” 

He faced me and put a hand 
on my shiny chromium shoul- 
der. “Adam Link, what is your 
choice of future life?” 

“I want to serve you, Dr, 
Link.” 

“But you will outlive me ! And 
you may outlive several other 
masters !” 

“I will serve any master who 
will have me,” I said slowly. I 
had been thinking about this be- 
fore. “I have been created by 
man. I will serve man.” 

Perhaps he was testing me. I 
don’t know. But my answers ob- 
viously pleased him. “Now,” he 
said, “I will have no fears in 
announcing you!” 

The next day he was dead. 

That was three days ago. I 
was in the storeroom, reading — 
it was housekeeper’s day. I 
heard the noise. I ran up the 
steps, into the laboratory. Dr. 
Link lay with skull crushed. A 
loose angle-iron of a transform- 
er hung on an insulated plat- 
form on the wall had slipped 
and crashed down on his head 
while he sat there before his 
workbench. I raised his head, 
slumped over the bench, to bet- 
ter see the wound. Death had 
been instantaneous. 

These are the facts. I turned 
the angle-iron back myself. The 
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blood on my fingers resulted 
when I raised his head, not 
knowing for the moment that he 
was stark dead. In a sense, I 
was responsible for the accident, 
for in my early days of walking 
I had once blundered against 
the transformer shelf and nearly 
torn it loose. We should have re- 
paired it. 

But that I am his murderei’, as 
you all believe, is not true. 

The housekeeper had also 
heard the noise and came from 
the house to inve.stigate. She 
took one look. She saw me bend- 
ing over the doctor, his head 
torn and bloody — she fled, too 
frightened to make a sound. 

It would be hard to describe 
my thoughts. The little dog Ter- 
ry sniffed at the body, sensed 
the calamity, and went down on 
his belly, whimpering. He felt the 
loss of a master. So did I. I am 
not sure what your emotion of 
sorrow is. Pei’haps I cannot feel 
that deeply. But I do know that 
the sunlight seemed suddenly 
faded to me. 

My thoughts are rapid. I stood 
there only a minute, but in that 
time I made up my mind to 
leave. This again has been mis- 
interpreted. You considered that 
an admission of guilt, the crimi- 
nal escaping from the scene of 
his crime. In my case it was a 
full-fledged desire to go out into 
the world, find a place in it. 

Dr. Link, and my life with 


him, were a closed book. No use 
now to stay and watch ceremo- 
nials. He had launched my life. 
He was gone. My place now must 
be somewhere out in the world 
I had never seen. No thought 
entered my mind of what you 
humans would decide about me. 
I thought all men were like Dr. 
Link. 

F irst of all I took a fresh 
battery, replacing my half- 
depleted one. I would need an- 
other in 48 hours, but I was sure 
this would be taken care of by 
anyone to whom I made the re- 
quest. 

I left. Terry followed me. He 
has been with me all the time. I 
have heard a dog is man’s best 
friend. Even a metal man’s. 

My conceptions of geography 
soon proved hazy at best. I had 
pictured earth as teeming with 
humans and cities, with not 
much space between. I had esti- 
mated that the city Dr. Link 
spoke of must be just over the 
hill from his secluded country 
home. Yet the woods I traversed 
seemed endless. 

It was not till hours later that 
I met the little girl. She had 
been dangling her bare legs into 
a brook, sitting on a flat rock. I 
approached to ask where the city 
was. She turned when I was still 
thirty feet away. My internal 
mechanisms do not run silently. 
They make a steady noise that 
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Dr. Link always described as a 
handful of coins jingling to- 
gether. 

The little girl’s face contorted 
as soon as she saw me. I must 
be a fearsome sight indeed in 
your eyes. Screaming her fear, 
she blindly jumped up, lost her 
balance and fell into the stream. 

I knew what drowning was. I 
knew I must save her. I knelt at 
the rock’s edge and reached 
down for her. I managed to 
grasp one of her arms and pull 
her up. I could feel the bones of 
her thin little wrist crack. I had 
forgotten my strength. 

I had to grasp her little leg 
with my other hand, to pull her 
up. The livid marks showed on 
her white flesh when I laid her 
on the grass. I can guess now 
what interpretation was put on 
all this. A terrible, raving mon- 
ster, I had tried to drown her 
and break her little body in wan- 
ton savageness! 

You others of her picnic party 
appeared then, in answer to her 
cries. You women screamed and 
fainted. You men snarled and 
threw rocks at me. But what 
strange bravery imbued the 
woman, probably the child’s 
mother, who ran up under m> 
very feet to snatch up her loved 
one? I admired her. The rest of 
you I despised for not listening 
to my attempts to explain. You 
drowned out my voice with your 
screams and shouts. 


“Dr. Link’s robot! — it’s es- 
caped and gone crazy! — he 
shouldn’t have made that mon- 
ster ! — get the police ! — nearly 
killed poor Frances! — 

With these garbled shouts to 
one another, you withdrew. You 
didn’t notice that Terry was 
barking angrily — at you. Can 
you fool a dog? We went on. 

Now my thoughts really be- 
came puzzled. Here at last was 
something I could not rational- 
ize. This was so different from 
the world I had learned about in 
books. What subtle things lay 
behind the printed words that I 
had read? What had happened to 
the sane and orderly world my 
mind had conjured for itself? 

GHT came. I had to stop 
and stay still in the dark. I 
leaned against a tree motionless- 
ly. For a while I heard little Terry 
snooping around in the brush 
for something to eat. I heard 
him gnawing something. Then 
later he curled up at my feet and 
slept. The hours passed slowly. 
My thoughts would not come to 
a conclusion about the recent oc- 
currence. Monster! Why had 
they believed that? 

Once, in the still distance, I 
heard a murmur as of a crowd 
of people. I saw some lights. 
They had significance the next 
day. At dawn I nudged Terry 
with my toe and we walked on. 
The same murmur arose, ap- 
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preached. Then I saw you, a 
crowd of you, men with clubs, 
scythes and guns. You spied me 
and a shout went up. You hung 
together as you advanced. 

Then something struck my 
frontal plate with a sharp clang. 
One of you had shot. 

“Stop! Wait!” I shouted, 
knowing I must talk to you, find 
out why I was being hunted like 
a wild beast. I had taken a step 
foi’ward, hand upraised. But you 
would not listen. More shots rang 
out, denting my metal body. I 
turned and ran. A bullet in a vi- 
tal spot would ruin me, as much 
as a human. 

You came after me like a pack 
of hounds, but I outdistanced 
you, powered by steel muscles. 
Terry fell behind, lost. Then, as 
afternoon came, I realized I must 
get a newly charged battery. Al- 
ready my limbs were moving 
sluggishly. In a few more hours, 
without a new source of current 
within me, I would fall on the 
spot and — die. 

And I did not want to die! 

I knew I must find a road to 
the city. I finally came upon a 
winding dirt road and followed 
it in hope. When I saw a car 
parked at the side of the road 
ahead of me, , I knew I was 
saved, for Dr. Link’s car had the 
same sort of battery I used. There 
was no one around the car. 
Much as a starving man would 
take the first meal available, I 
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raised the floorboards and in 
a short while had substituted 
batteries. 

New strength coursed through 
my body. I straightened up just 
as two people came arm-in-arm 
from among the trees, a young 
man and woman. They caught 
sight of me. Incredulous shock 
came into their faces. The girl 
shrank into the boy’s arms. 

“Do not be alarmed,” I said. 
“I will not harm you. I — ” 

There was no use going on, I 
saw that. The boy fainted dead 
away in the girl’s arms and she 
began dragging him away, wail- 
ing hysterically. 

I left. My thoughts from then 
on can best be described as 
brooding. I did not want to go 
to the city now. I began to real- 
ize I was an outcast in human 
eyes, from first sight on. 

Just as night fell and I 
stopped, I heard a most wel- 
come sound. Terry’s barking ! 
He came up joyfully, wagging 
his stump of tail. I reached 
down to scratch his ears. All 
these hours he had faithfully 
searched for me. He had prob- 
ably tracked me by a scent of oil. 
What can cause such blind de- 
votion — and to a metal man! 

Is it because, as Dr. Link once 
stated, that the body, human or 
otherwise, is only part of the en- 
vironment of the mind? And 
that Terry recognized in me as 
much of mind as in humans. 
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despite my alien body? If that is 
so, it is you who are passing 
judgment on me as a monster 
who are in the wrong. And I am 
convinced it is so! 

I hear you now — shouting out- 
side — beware that you do not 
drive me to be the monster you 
call me! .. 

T he next dawn precipitated 
i^ou upon me again. Bullets 
flew. One struck the joint of my 
right knee, so that my leg twisted 
as I ran. One smashed into the 
right side of my head and shat- 
tered the tympanum there, mak- 
ing me deaf on that side. 

But the bullet that hurt most 
was the one that killed Terry ! 

The shooter of that bullet was 
twenty yards away. I could have 
run to him, broken his every 
bone with my hard, powerful 
hands. Have you stopped to 
wonder why I didn’t take re- 
venge? Perhaps I should! . . . 

I was hopelessly lost all that 
day. I went in circles through 
the endless woods. I was trying 
to get away from the vicinity, 
from your vengeance. Toward 
dusk I saw something familiar — 
Dr. Link’s laboratory. 

My birthplace ! My six month’s 
of life here whirled through my 
mind with kaleidoscopic rapid- 
ity. I wonder if my emotion was 
akin to what yours can be! Life 
may be all in the mind. Some^ 
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thing gripped me there, throb- 
bingly. The shadows made by a 
dim gas-jet I lit seemed to dance 
around me like little Terry had 
danced. Then I found the book, 
“Frankenstein,” lying on the 
desk whose drawers had been 
emptied. Dr. Link’s private desk. 
He had kept the book from me. 
Why? I read it now, in a half 
hour, by my page-at-a-time scan- 
ning. And then I understood!” 

But it is the most stupid prem- 
ise ever made: that a created 
man must turn against his crea- 
tor, against humanity, lacking a 
soul. The book is all wrong. 

Or is it? . . . 

As I finish writing this, here 
among blasted memories, with 
the spirit of Terry in the shad- 
ows, I wonder if I shouldn’t . . . 

It is close to dawn now. You 
have me surrounded, cut off. In 
the light you will rout me out. 
Your hatred lust is aroused. It 
will be sated only by my — death. 

I have not been so badly dam- 
aged that I cannot still summon 
strength and power enough td 
ram through your lines and es- 
cape. But it would only be at the 
cost of several of your lives. And 
that is the reason I have my hand 
on the switch that can blink out 
my life with one twist. 

Ironic, isn’t it. I have the very 
feelings you are so sure I lack? 

(signed) Adam Link. 

END 
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By DAVID H. KELLER, M. D 

Illustrated by MACKAY 


PRIMARY purpose of a science fiction magazine is to enter- 
4 - tain. It so happens that stimulating new ideas entertain science 
fiction readers the most; therefore, almost in spite of itself, science 
fiction frequently possesses intellectual content. Beyond that, once in 
a while an author comes along with a story ivhich — though technically 
science fiction — incorporates enough universal truth to make it 
worthy of mainstream consideration. The Flying Fool is such a story; 
and the life of Robert Smith, its hero, despite his search for anti- 
gravity, echoes in its quiet desperation the plight and yearnings of 
many of us. Dr. Keller tells Robert Smith’s story with infinite com- 
passion and a simplicity of narration that conceals superb artistry. 
An early discovery of amazing stories, David H. Keller, M.D., was 
twice voted (in polls conducted by a national magazine in 193.^ and 
1935) the most popular science fiction tvriter in the world. The Fly- 
ing Fool easily helps one to tmderstand the basis of his popularity. 


R obert smith gave an ex- 
clamation of astonishment. 
He turned to his wife and said: 

“I see that Einstein has re- 
duced all physics to one law.” 

Mrs. Smith was darning stock- 
ings at the other side of the 
table. The world that she was 
living in was a rather new world, 
but the stockings still had holes 
in them. In fact, the two dollar 
silk stockings had as many holes 
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as the fifty cent Lisle variety 
used to have. Life for Mrs. Smith 
was not sc very interesting. 
Even her two-year-old daughter, 
who had most inconsiderately 
arrived in the eleventh year of 
an otherwise uneventful com- 
panionate marriage, failed to 
provide the blase wife with thrill, 
though she did furnish lots of 
hard work. 

Robert Smith was an inven- 

f B, P. Co., Inc. 



In fancy Smith was now up in the air. Now he could stay up without turning 
over. He could press a button and go up, also press another button and 
slowly come down— like a thistledown. 
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tor. That is, he was a dreamer 
of great innovations by night, 
and a seller of laces and ribbons 
in a large department store in 
the daytime. Naturally, such a 
spending of the twenty-four 
hours did not provide his wife 
with the luxuries of life and, 
gi'adually, through the years, 
she had come to regret the fact 
that her husband was just plain 
Robert Smith instead of an Edi- 
son. Of course, when she mar- 
ried him she was under the delu- 
sion that he really would invent 
something which would make 
them wealthy. She now saw, after 
thirteen years of gradually in- 
creasing disappointment, that 
her husband would always re- 
main a salesman of ribbons. 

Her husband tried to keep her 
interested in his dreams. That 
was hard to do when she had so 
many stockings to darn and but- 
tons to sew on. Besides, at the 
end of the day, she was tired. 
Also her mind had never been 
much interested in higher math- 
ematics or the laws of physics 
and all other interesting things 
that her husband felt useful to 
him in his nocturnal career as 
an inventor. Frequently, she did 
not even have an idea of what he 
was talking about, and his ef- 
forts to tell her, simply added to 
their mutual dissatisfaction with 
each other. Something of this 
kind happened on this particular 
evening Smith said: 

IN 


“I see that Einstein has re- 
duced all physics to one law.” 

His wife looked up from her 
darning, as she , said rather 
slowly : 

“I think that is a good thing. 
We have too many laws as it is. 
What State does this man Ein- 
stein come from? I do not recall 
his name. But I really do not 
see how all the laws could be put 
into one law. That must be a 
newspaper mistake.” 

“Einstein, my dear, is a Ger- 
man,” replied her husband. 

“Well, of course, they have to 
be represented. Stil]- 1 think that 
they ought to be chreful in re- 
gard to electing these foreigners. 
He may be Bolshevik.” 

“You still do not understand. 
This man is not a senator. He is 
a scientist. When it says that he 
has formulated a new law, it 
means a law of physics. It has 
nothing to do with government.” 

“Well, why didn’t you say so 
in the first place? You said a 
law. I guess I know what a law 
is. And another thing, don’t yell 
at me so. You talk so loud that it 
is no pleasure to listen to you 
any more. If you would spend 
your evenings in taking a corre- 
spondence course in something 
instead of reading about things 
nobody understands, you would 
get away from that ribbon and 
lace counter. I showed you that 
paper about the Improvement 
Institute. A man was taking that 
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course and he changed from a 
salai’y of twenty dollars a week 
to ten thousand a year, and he 
only studied ten weeks. Well, 
what about this new law?” 

“It means this,” replied Smith, 
in a rather low voice, “many cen- 
turies ago man realized that light 
and heat were related. Then 
.Joule and Rumford showed that 
light, heat and energy are re- 
lated according to definite physi- 
cal laws. Thus, energy w'as added 
to light and heat. Now, gradu- 
ally, the scientists have shown 
that to these three forces can be 
added matter, space, time, gravi- 
tation and electricity. The only 
factor absent was to determine 
the relation between electricity 
and gravitation. According to 
Einstein, there is only one sub- 
stance, ‘the field,’ and this field 
contains electrical and gravita- 
tional components which are 
closely tied together by a single 
formula. That, to me,” said 
Smith gravely, “is a most re- 
markable discovery.” 

“And to me,” replied his wife, 
“it does not mean a thing.” 

“But you do not understand 
just what this means!” almost 
shouted Robert Smith. “This ar- 
ticle says that it means that man 
can fly. Not in a plane or a bal- 
loon, but just go up in the air! 
The thing that holds us to the 
earth is gravitation. If that can 
be overcome, why mankind can 
go up into space. I believe I see 


something in that, a very sim- 
ple machine, which could be pro- 
duced for a few hundred dol- 
lars ” 

But his wife interrupted him. 
She W'as led to do so by past ex- 
perience. 

“A few hundred dollars would 
pay our expenses for several 
menths.” 

But Robert Smith was so ab- 
sorbed that he never heard her 
remark. Just then the baby cried 
in the next room. 

“Robert,” said Mrs. Smith, 
“will you go and tend to the 
baby? I must finish this mend- 
ing. You know it is your child as 
much as it is mine.” 

“Please stop calling the baby 
‘it.’ She is too old, and besides, 
she has a very nice name.” 

Nevertheless, he put dow n the 
paper and disappeared into the 
shadow's of the next room to at- 
tend to the baby. 

W HEN he returned from the 
care of the baby, he found 
that his wife had gone to bed. 
The sounds from the bedroom 
indicated that she was fast 
asleep. So, relaxing. Smith start- 
ed to read the article very care- 
fully. He read that a New York 
professor was making some 
startling statements about the 
new law of Einstein. He prophe- 
sied that the time would come 
when airplanes would be able to 
remain in the air without en- 
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gines or visible support; that a 
man, properly equipped, could 
step out of a twenty-story win- 
dow and not be in danger of fall- 
ing: and that, were it not for 
the deadly cold of the regions 
beyond the earth’s atmosphere, 
a trip to the moon might be a 
very easy matter. This law pro- 
vided a means for insulating the 
body against the laws of gravi- 
tation. 

“That would be rather fine,” 
said Smith, softly, to himself, 
“That would be the real thing. 
This air work they are doing 
now is too complicated. I do not 
believe that it will ever be popu- 
lar. Besides, it is so very depend- 
ent on machinery and fuel, and 
a person has to keep going. Now, 
my idea is to go up in the air 
about fifty feet and just slowly 
mosey around. I feel that it 
would be so much more pleasant 
than the way they do it now. 
Then I would want to stop, if I 
saw anything interesting be- 
neath me, and stay where I was 
in the air till I had made a thor- 
ough examination of the partic- 
ular object my attention had 
been called to. You cannot do 
that in a plane — in one of those 
things a man has to keep on 
moving or fall. The big thing 
would be to have a cheap appa- 
ratus, costing a few hundred 
dollars. Something that would 
go up easily, stop at any point 
and stay there in the air; some- 


thing that would move slowly, 
be easily guided and in some way 
obtain all of its power through 
the air. It would have to go up 
like a slow elevator and come 
down like a feather or a thistle- 
down. 

“That would be a fine appara- 
tus to own. A man could go on 
little excursions in the evening, 
after the wife was asleep, and it 
would sort of take his mind off 
of things. There are so many 
things that I would like to see 
from the air. I bet Broadway 
would be an interesting sight, or 
the Statue of Liberty, and it cer- 
tainly would be a lark to take a 
piece of chalk and write your 
name on the top of the Wash- 
ington Monument. Of course, for 
a long trip it would be necessary 
for me to tell the wife just where 
I was going — but, perhaps, she 
would have no objections if I 
brought back a nice present for 
her. Going across the ocean 
would be a little dangerous, but 
it ought to be safe to go up the 
Hudson. After a little practice a 
man could go a great distance, if 
he had a box of lunch with him. 

“It all ought to be rather easy. 
All we need is a starter and a 
stopper, and, of course, the stop- 
per would be just a gradual shut- 
ting off of the starting force. 
Then there would have to be 
something to cause a progres- 
sive movement in the air, some- 
thing like the propeller of an 
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airplane and something moi'e 
to guide the thing with, and 
there would have to be a method 
of obtaining power from the air; 
of course, there is lots of power 
and all kinds of electrical waves, 
but the question of hooking the 
engine on to them is a different 
matter. 

“If I could just do that — just 
that simple invention — I would 
be rich — perhaps, rich enough 
to educate the baby. I believe I 
can do it if I can only work out 
a few of the details. There would 
have to be some kind of a chair 
to sit on and something to keep 
the whole machine from turning 
upside down. That would be most 
embarrassing, even to be a hun- 
dred feet in the air and have it 
turn over and dump you out. I 
would not like that to happen — 
at least, not until I have more 
insurance.” 

T he next morning he was 
once again a seller of ribbons 
and laces, but it was hard to 
keep his mind on the delicate 
difference in the tints and colors 
and the various designs of lace. 
He sold these things, standing 
behind a counter, to dozens of 
ladies standing before the coun- 
ter, but his soul was far away — 
in the air. He day-dreamed of 
floating up and whispering in 
the ear of the Sphinx, that pecu- 
liar woman who could live a 
thousand generations without 


betraying a secret or uttering a 
word. He thought that it would 
be fine to go slowly over the top 
of Mount Ararat and see if the 
Ark was still there, where it had 
grounded in the days of Noah. 
He promised himself that he 
would spend a Sunday over the 
Battlefield of Gettysburg, a place 
sacred to him because his grand- 
father had died there. 

That noon, as he ate the lunch 
that he always brought with him 
from home, he feverishly read 
the evening paper. He was still 
on the trail of Einstein. It was. a 
singular coincidence that he 
found one of the very facts that 
he was looking for. It was just a 
simple statement to the effect 
that the Bell Telephone lab- 
oratories had produced a new 
alloy called permalloy, which was 
particuarly sensitive in its rela- 
tion to magnetism. When a bar 
of it was placed above a magnet, 
the bar of permalloy rose in the 
air and floated an inch above the 
magnet. 

That made Robert Smith do a 
lot of thinking. Could a man pull 
himself up in the air by lifting 
on his bootstraps? Suppose 
there was a magnet and resting 
on it was a bar of permalloy? 
Both the magnet and the bar 
would be of the same size. The 
bar is repelled by the magnet to 
such a degree that it rises two 
inches above it and remains sus- 
pended in the air. What Smith 
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could not make uut was this 
problem. Suppose the bar was 
fastened to the magnet so that it 
could only rise one inch in the 
air? But is the other inch to be 
ignored? There is a pull there. 
Would it go up the extra inch? 
If it did, it would have to pull 
the magnet with it, as they can- 
not be more than an inch apart. 
If it kept on doing that, what 
was there to keep it from going 
on right up into the air? The 
magnet would be the same. The 
permalloy would always try to 
withdraw two ^inches from the 
magnet, and in doing so, it would 
always pull the magnet upward. 
If it did, then gravitation would 
he overcome, and if a man was 
seated on the bar, he would go 
up with the magnet and the bar. 

Of course. Smith realized that 
certain formulas would have to 
be determined. Just how much 
should the bar of permalloy 
weigh in proportion to its weight 
or in relation to the size of the 
magnet? How long would the 
magnet retain its magnetism? 
Could it be recharged by electri- 
cal induction while it was in the 
air? But to Smith’s eager mind 
these were but details, petty tri- 
fles to be worked out after the 
larger facts had been determined. 
What he was sure of was his 
ability to rise in the air, pro- 
vided he had a magnet and a bar 
of permalloy and a chair to sit 
on fastened to the bar. 


Hastily eating his dinner, he 
went to a public telephone booth 
and called up the Bell Telephone 
Company. Had they any permal- 
loy to sell? To his surprise, they 
said they had and how much did 
he want — it, was ten dollars a 
pound — in the form on a very 
fine wire. He said he would call 
them later, and went back to the 
ribbon and lace counter. He 
knew that he could secure a mag- 
net without difficulty, but how 
could he manage with five pounds 
of wire? For fifty dollars was 
about all that he could spend. 
Even that was a birthday pres- 
ent that he had carefully con- 
cealed from his wife. Then the 
wonderful thought came to him. 
After long months of careful 
saving on the part of his wife, 
she had finally put aside enough 
to get a new suit for him — a real 
tailor-made suit. There had been 
several trying periods of meas- 
urements and fittings. He would 
take this five pounds of fine wire 
and have the tailor sew it in, in 
some way, all through the suit. 
Then all he would need was a 
chair tied to the magnet and 
himself tied to the chair — and 
up they would go. 

“I may be a flying fool,” he 
whispered to himself, “but it 
certainly will be wonderful.” 

It took him several days of 
going without his lunch to buy 
the metal wire and show the 
puzzled tailor just what he 
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wanted done. Of course, this in- 
creased the charge for the suit, 
but Smith paid that himself out 
of his personal allowance. He 
was particular in his instruc- 
tions that under no circumstance 
was his wife to be told about the 
wire. He finally obtained a prom- 
ise that the suit would be de- 
livered in a few weeks. As a mat- 
ter of fact it was delivered and 
hung in the moth bag a full week 
before the rest of the machine 
was completed. 

I N FANCY, Smith was now up 
in the air. He had taken no 
time at all in perfecting a sim- 
ple arrangement of wires which, 
when a button was pressed, 
would extract a powerful current 
of electricity from the atmos- 
phere, and this, as everyone has 
known from the days of Benja- 
min Franklin, is constantly sur- 
charged with this mysterious 
force. It was no trick at all to 
get the magnet and attach to it 
the wires. He arranged to have 
the starting button at the side 
of his chair. He was going to 
press the button ; that would 
greatly increase the magnetism 
which would repel the permalloy 
in his clothes, and up they would 
go. When he wanted to come 
down, he would cease to pull the 
electricity from the air, the mag- 
netic force would slowly wear 
out, and down he would come, 
like a thistledown — he liked the 


idea of coming down like a this- 
tledown — any other thought 
made him shudder. 

But the question of balance 
bothered him. Suppose he tilted? 
And turned over? Where would 
the pull come then? Certainly it 
would be difficult to enjoy a ride 
upside down. And landing on the 
ground, head first, tied to a 
chair, would be too ridiculous. 
Then he thought of the gyro- 
scope! That solved everything. 
It would be the stabilizer. Noth- 
ing would be easier than to have 
a gyroscope under the chair. All 
he had to do was to make the 
gyroscope the wheel of an elec- 
tric motor, with finely adjusted 
contact mechanisms to reduce to 
a minimum the problem of fric- 
tion. He could run the motor 
from the same electrical source 
that he used to electrically in- 
duct his magnet. Now, he was 
up in the air and was going to 
stay right-side-up. 

The securing of a small gyro- 
scope was a problem that almost 
proved to be too great for the 
ribbon seller. He probably never 
would have solved it were it not 
for a friend, who, knowing of his 
problem, told him of a small pri- 
vate yacht that was being torn 
to pieces as junk. This small 
pleasure boat had an equally 
small gyroscope to keep it from 
rolling at sea. Smith found out 
what the cost was, and it was 
possible, by selling some very 
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special jewels left him by his 
father to buy that gyroscope. It 
was very small, but it worked 
perfectly and fitted to perfection 
in the space under the seat of 
the chair. And it was almost 
noiseless. 

Now he could stay up without 
turning over. He could press a 
button and go up, and another 
button and slowly come down, 
like a thistledown, and all the 
time the little gyroscope would 
keep him right side up. Now, all 
his problems were solved and all 
his pioney gone, and he still had 
the problem of moving through 
the air. It would not be very in- 
teresting to just go up from the 
balcony and stay up for a while 
and then come down on the bal- 
cony again, though, of course, 
that would be pleasant on a hot 
evening and rather a relief at 
other times. But he wanted to 
move. He wanted to go some- 
where, if only to Coney Island. 
He grew rather tired of seeing 
his wife darn stockings — every 
night ; though it was dear of her 
to do so. 

Then, as a last resort, he con- 
ceived the idea of using an elec- 
tric fan. He could attach it to 
the back of the chair, or he could 
fix it so that it would have a 
movable point of attachment. 
Then he could go and come and 
perhaps even turn around. He 
would not go fast — but he did 
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not want to go fast — He just 
wanted to go somewhere and see 
something. It made no difference 
what it was, just so he could get 
away from the daily grind of 
laces and ribbons and ribbons 
and laces and more laces and 
starting to work every morning 
and back again every night and 
stockings — He was ashamed of 
himself, but he was nervous 
about those stockings, and he 
knew that it was his fault that 
they were not thrown away and 
new ones bought. Men were 
wearing such fancy stockings 
now-a-days, but he only got 
stockings at Christmas as pres- 
ents from his wife, and from his 
mother. 

He had an electric fan. He ex- 
perimented and found, to his sur- 
prise, that he could run it on 
electricity taken from the air in 
the same way that he was secur- 
ing the electric current for the 
motor of the gyroscope. And 
right there Robert Smith hov- 
ered on the edge of becoming a 
multimillionaire. Had he pat- 
ented that little idea and pro- 
tected the patent, his wife would 
have no more need to darn stock- 
ings, but all he could think of at 
that time was going up in the 
air. He adored calling himself a 
flying fool. It sounded so very 
devilish. 

Naturally, he could not as- 
semble the pieces of this appa- 
ratus without his wife having 
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some idea that a new invention 
w’as in process of birth. But she 
had lived through so many of 
these wonderful moneymaking 
plans that never amounted to a 
hill of beans, that this latest ef- 
fort of her husband’s left her 
cold and uninterested. She sim- 
ply deplored silently and openly 
the fact that he was not getting 
more sleep, as she was sure this 
insomnia would result in his 
lowered efficiency as a salesman 
of ribbons and laces, and that, as 
she often said, was really the 
way that they managed to live 
from year to year, and it was 
especially important now, since 
little Angelica had come to live 
with them. She always said it 
that way, as though, by placing 
the initiative on the baby, she 
took from her own shoulders the 
burden of having made a failure 
of the major factor of compan- 
ionate marriage. 

The Smiths lived in an old- 
fashioned part of the city. In 
fact, unkind friends said behind 
their backs that they lived in the 
slums. However, their house had 
a balcony extending back from 
the second story and this bal- 
cony having no roof, it was espe- 
cially desirable as a starting and 
landing place for Smith’s new 
anti-gravitation machine. Two 
small bedrooms opened out on 
this balcony by French windows. 
The fact that the bedrooms con- 
nected with each other, made it 


an ideal arrangement. The baby 
slept in one room and her par- 
ents in the other. When she cried, 
it was very easy for the one who 
heard her first to look after her 
— and Robert Smith was a light 
sleeper. 

G radually, Smith assem- 
bled his machine on this 
balcony. When he was not work- 
ing at it, he kept it covered with 
an old canvas. It just looked like 
an old chair to his wife; so, she 
did not bother it, and as the 
weather was cold, she humored 
him by allowing him to use the 
electric fan. In her way she 
loved him, but, pei’haps, her af- 
fection would have equaled her 
devotion had he been able to se- 
cure for the family a better in- 
come. However, she was really 
in love with him, and even if life 
had not brought her all she had 
hoped for, she was inclined to be 
philosophical about it. So she 
left his funny old chair alone, 
and kept on darning the stock- 
ings and trying to make a dollar 
buy two dollars’ worth of food. 

Finally, the machine was com- 
pleted. Smith sat in the chair 
one night and tested the differ- 
ent parts. One button started 
the gyroscope, another started 
the fan, while a third made the 
fan move slowly on its metal 
track. There were other buttons 
connected with the magnet, but 
they were useless, so long as he 
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did liot have oil his new suit. 
Several nights after the suit 
came he waited till his wife was 
asleep and then lovingly took it 
out of the moth bag. The tailor 
had been rather skillful in sew- 
ing the wire in through the vari- 
ous garments. 

All was ready. Valuable eve- 
nings had been spent working on 
the mathematics of the inven- 
tion. He wanted to be sure that 
it was powerful enough to carry 
his weight and also the weight 
of the entire machine. Even 
while he was working, the singu- 
lar thought came to him that all 
his calculations were unneces- 
sary, because if the permalloy 
was repelled by the magnet it had 
to take with it anything that it 
was attached to. Right here the 
idea came to him of a small cir- 
cular track, with a block of per- 
malloy on wheels, constantly re- 
treating from a magnet on 
wheels. The very idea of it — the 
constant revolutions — ^why, it 
was almost perpetual motion — 
made him so dizzy that he nearly 
fell out of his chair, and his wife 
insisted on his taking a dose of 
calomel. 

At the end of his calculations 
he was satisfied that nothing had 
been neglected. It was just a 
question of putting on that new 
suit, strapping himself to the 
chair and pressing a few buttons. 
He decided to wait till the moon 
was full and that would be just 


one more night. Then when he 
was sure that his wife was 
asleep, he would dress and soai’. 
In a peculiar way, that was hard 
for him to undei‘stand,-this first 
adventure in the air meant free- 
dom to him, and yet he did not 
comprehend just what it was 
that he wanted a release from. 

All that he was afraid of was 
that it would rain. Of course, he 
knew that he could carry an um- 
brella, but that seemed, some- 
how, to be hardly suitable. 

When the next evening came, 
he found that all of his fears had 
been useless. It was not only 
clear, it was a wonderful night. 
A strong wind had cleared the 
atmosphere: it was warm; there 
was hardly a breath stirring at 
ten o’clock, and the moonlight 
was so strong that it was almost 
possible to see the print on a 
newspaper. 

Mrs. Smith unconsciously 
helped her husband in his plans 
by going to bed early. In fact, 
she was sound asleep by nine. 
The baby had been asleep for 
several hours. Smith tiptoed into 
their bedroom, took the new suit, 
moth bag and all, and tiptoed 
into the baby’s room. There he 
rapidly and as quietly as he 
could, changed suits. He was 
glad to see how well the coat 
and vest fitted him. On his way 
to the balcony he had to pass the 
little crib. He paused a moment, 
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even touched the little girl’s 
hand. She had always been a 
wonder to him — he never fully 
understood just how it was that 
she had come into his life — but 
at night, as she slept, she was 
almost a miracle. For a long min- 
ute he hung over the crib, to sat- 
isfy himself that she was breath- 
ing. And the love that passed 
between them in some way re- 
called another love, and he 
thought of his wife, of what had 
been, of their early hopes and 
ambitions and how, gradually, 
one by one those hopes had slow- 
ly been blasted, and now, at the 
age of nearly fifty, he was still a 
salesman of ribbons and laces. 
He quietly walked to her bedside 
— she was still a pretty woman — 
and he realized, as never before, 
just what she had meant to him 
and what she had done for him 
and sacrificed for him in all those 
years of their married life. And 
in addition, she had somehow 
found that little new love of his, 
the charming Dresden china 
baby, Angelica. Yes, he was lucky 
to have her as his wife. 

He bent over and kissed her 
hair and then, sighing, passed 
through the door, out on the gal- 
lery, where his soaring invention 
awaited him. He sat down in the 
chair and started to fasten the 
straps. Everything was all ready. 
He had only to press the starting 
button — 

And the baby cried. 


S MITH sat still; perhaps she 
would go to sleep; but she 
cried again. 

A woman’s clear voice came to 
his straining ears: 

“Robert, can you take care of 
the baby? She has cried twice 
now and I am sure that she needs 
attention. I am so sleepy, and I 
know you are still dressed.” 

“I will attend to her as soon 
as I can,” Smith replied. He un- 
strapped himself and went into 
the nursery. Sure enough Angel- 
ica needed help. With skillful, 
loving hands, he quietly cared 
for her, talking little nonsense 
verses to her as he did so, in the 
hope that she would not become 
wide-awake. But she did. When 
he left her crib, her little whim- 
perings told him that she wanted 
him. She even sat up in bed and 
the next moment was standing 
up, ready to play. 

He tried to persuade her to lie 
down. He told her that papa was 
building a flying machine and if 
she was a good girl, he would let 
her ride in it, like a bird some 
day. He had made this promise 
to her before, and it had always 
put her to sleep, but this time it 
only seemed to make her more 
excited. 

“Angie fly birdie,” she in- 
sisted. 

Sighing, Robert Smith took 
his daughter out of the crib, and 
then the wonderful thought 
came to him that it would be a 
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fine thing to take her with him. 
He could hold her in one arm 
and manage all the buttons with 
the other hand. He carried An- 
gelica out on the balcony and 
reseated himself in the chair. 
It was a little hard to strap him- 
self in, but he finally did so, and 
he even found enough strap left 
over to put around the baby. 

She enjoyed it all. 

“Angelica,” whispered the 
gray-haired man, “your father is 
a flying fool and so is his little 
baby.” 

“Angie fly birdie,” she cooed. 

Robert Smith shut his eyes. 
At last he had come to the part- 
ing of the ways. Here was free- 
dom and adventure. His heart be- 
gan to beat faster; he held the 
baby so tight that she began to 
whimper — then he pressed the 
starter button. 

And waited. 

Nothing happened — not a 
thing was different — sickened 
with disappointment, he realized 
that nothing would happen. 
Somewhere there had been a 
mistake. 

As he sat there, the little giid 
went to sleep. Tired of waiting, 
anaesthetized by the fresh air, 
perhaps a little cold, she had 
cuddled close to her father and 
gone to sleep. Almost as in a 
dream, Robert Smith unstrapped 
himself and carried his sleeping 
daughter to her crib. She simply 
relaxed and kept on sleeping. 


Then Smith undressed — he put 
his new suit back in the moth 
bag and hung it up — and then 
he prepared for bed. Somehow, 
his wife awoke. It was a rather 
unusual thing for her to do this, 
and Smith did not understand it 
till she started to talk to him. 

“You know, Robert, a most un- 
usual thing happened this week, 
and I have been trying to find 
time and the right occasion to 
tell you about it. You know how 
I planned and saved for that new 
suit, and how proud I was to 
think that at last you were going 
to have one tailormade instead 
of a hand-me-down. Well, when 
that suit came, I examined it 
carefully, and it had the most 
peculiar wire threaded through 
it, long pieces. I worked and 
worked at it and finally got it all 
out, and I took it to a dealer in 
old metals and he said he would 
give a dollar a pound for it, and 
it weighed just five pounds. So, 
there I had five dollars, and I 
spent it for stockings for you. I 
bought you six pairs, and they 
are guaranteed to be hole-proof. 
You needed some new stockings. 
I have tried to darn them as 
carefully as I could, but I really 
don’t see how you could wear 
them, being on your feet the 
way you are all day. Now, how 
can you explain that wire in that 
new suit? I called up the tailor 
and I believe he was puzzled him- 
self; at least, he acted so.” 
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“It certainly is odd,” answered 
her husband. “But I am glad you 
bought me the new stockings. 
You sew too much. Did you buy 
me striped or colored ones?” 

“No. I thought for your rib- 
bon and lace work it would be 
better to have black ones. Do 
you know, I am wide-awake? I 
want to talk. I was reading to- 
day about a man’s claiming that 


some day men would float 
through the air. What do you 
think of that?” 

“I think that any man who 
wanted to do a thing like that 
would be a flying fool!” said 
Robert Smith slowly. Then he 
forced himself to go to sleep, for 
the next day he would be busy, 
selling ribbons and laces. 

THE END 
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A Classic Reprint from AMAZING STORIES, February, 1931 

The 

Exterminator 

By A. HYAn VERRILL 


Introduction by 

r HE short-short story has al- 
ways been one of the most 
difficult forms to handle j»’op- 
erly in the science fiction field — 
the majoi' reason being that it 
does not permit enough ivordage 
to build up an effective bacJc- 
ground and still carry a story. 
In other forms of fiction we ac- 
cept everything but the story 
situation on faith. This is not 
possible in science fiction. 

An internationally renowned 
archeologist and naturalist, A. 
Hyatt Verrill wrote dozens of 
books on his specialties. His re- 


Sam Moskowitz 

taxation was writing science fic- 
tion and virhially all of his sto- 
ries of that nature appeared in 
AMAZING STORIES and AMAZING 
STORIES QUARTERLY. Most of his 
efforts were of novelet and novel 
length and many oldtimers still 
affectionately recall Into the 
Green Prism, Beyond the Green 
Prism and The Bridge of Light. 
His attempt at the short-short 
came as a surprise to early read- 
ers of AMAZING STORIES, and 
proved one of the most popular 
tales of that length in the his- 
tory of the magazine. 


H e was a magnificent speci- 
men of his kind. Translu- 
cent — white, swift in movement, 
possessing an almost uncanny 
faculty for discovering his prey, 
and invariably triumphing over 
his natural enemies. But his 
most outstanding feature was 
his insatiable appetite. He was 
as merciless and as indiscrimi- 
nate a killer as a weasel or a fer- 
ret ; but unlike those wanton 


destroyers who kill for the mere 
lust of killing, the Exterminator 
never wasted his kill. Whatever 
he fell upon, and destroyed was 
instantly devoured. To have 
watched him would have been 
fascinating. A rush, as he hurled 
himself upon his prey, a brief 
instant of immobility, of seem- 
ing hesitation, a slight tremor of 
his substance, and all was over; 
the unfortunate thing that had 
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1 a suaden effort, he 
threw himself upon the 
nearest, and as the thing 
vanished in his maw he was 
borne from eternal dark- 
ness into blinding light. 
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been moving, unsuspicious of 
danger, on its accustomed way 
had vanished completely, and the 
Exterminator was hurrying off, 
seeking avidly for another vic- 
tim. He moved continually in an 
evenly flowing stream of liquid 
in absolute darkness. Hence eyes 
were non-essential, and he was 
guided entirely by instinct or by 
nature rather than by faculties 
such as we know. 

He was not alone. Others of 
his kind were all about and the 
current was crowded with count- 
less numbers of other organ- 
isms; slowly moving roundish 
things of reddish hue, wiggling 
tadpole-like creatures, star- 
shaped bodies; slender, attenu- 
ated things like sticks endowed 
with life; globular creatures; 
shapeless things constantly al- 
tering their form as they moved 
or rather swam; minute, almost 
invisible beings ; thread-like, ser- 
pentine or eel-like organisms and 
countless other forms. Among 
all these, threading his way in 
the over-crowding warm current, 
the Exterminator moved aim- 
lessly, yet ever with one all-con- 
suming purpose — to kill and de- 
vour. 

By some mysterious, inexplic- 
able means he recognized friends 
and could unerringly distinguish 
foes. The reddish multitudes he 
avoided. He knew they were to 
remain unmolested and even 
when, as often happened, he 
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found himself surrounded, 
hemmed in, almost smothered by 
hordes of the harmless red 
things and was jostled by them, 
he remained unperturbed and 
made no attempt to injure or de- 
vour them. But the others — the 
writhing, thread-like creatures; 
the globular, avoid, angular, ra- 
diate and bar-like things; the 
rapidly wiggling tadpole-like or- 
ganisms — were different. Among 
these he wrought rapid and ter- 
rible destruction. Yet even here 
he exhibited a strange discrimi- 
nation. Some he passed by with- 
out offering to harm them, while 
others he attacked, slaughtered 
and devoured with indescribable 
ferocity. And on every hand oth- 
ers of his kind were doing the 
same. They were like a horde of 
ravenous sharks in a sea teem- 
ing with mackerel. They seemed 
obsessed with the one all-con- 
suming desire to destroy, and so 
successful were they in this that 
often, for long periods, the ever 
moving stream in which they 
dwelt would be totally destitute 
of their prey. 

Still, neither the Exterminator 
nor his fellows appeared to suf- 
fer for lack of sustenance. They 
were capable of going for long 
periods without food and they 
cruised, or rather swam slowly 
about, apparently as contented 
as when on a veritable orgy of 
killing. And even when the cur- 
rent bore no legitimate prey 
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within reach of the Extermina- 
tor and his companions, never 
did they attempt to injure or mo- 
lest the ever present red forms 
nor the innumerable smaller or- 
ganisms which they seemed to 
realize were friends. In fact, had 
it been possible to have interpret- 
ed their sensations, it would have 
been found that they were far 
more content, far more satisfied 
when there were no enemies to 
kill and devour than when the 
stream swarmed with their natu- 
ral prey and there was a cease- 
less ferocious urge to kill, kill, 
kill. 

A t the latter times the stream 
in which the Exterminator 
dwelt became uncomfortably 
warm, which aroused him and 
his fellows to renewed activity 
for a space, but which brought 
death to many of the savage be- 
ings. And always, following 
these casualties, the hordes of 
enemies rapidly increased until 
the Exterminator found it al- 
most impossible to decimate 
them. At times, too, the stream 
flowed slowly and weakly and a 
lethargy came over the Extermi- 
nator. Often at such times he 
floated rather than swam, his 
strength ebbed and his lust to 
kill almost vanished. But al- 
ways there followed a change. 
The stream took on a peculiar 
bitter taste, countless numbers 
of Exterminator’s foes died and 


vanished while the Exterminator 
himself became endowed with un- 
wonted sudden strength and fell 
ravenously upon the remaining 
enemies. At such times, also, the 
number of his fellows always in- 
creased in some mysterious man- 
ner as did the red beings. They 
seemed to appear from nowhere 
until the stream was thick with 
them. 

Time did not exist for the Ex- 
terminator. He knew nothing of 
distance nor of night or day. He 
was susceptible only to changes 
of temperature in the stream 
where he always had dwelt, and 
to the absence or presence of his 
natural foes and natural allies. 
Though he was perhaps aware 
that the current followed an er- 
ratic course, that the stream 
flowed through seemingly end- 
less tunnels that twisted and 
turned and branched off in in- 
numerable directions and formed 
a labyrinth of smaller streams, 
he knew nothing of their routes, 
or their sources or limits, but 
swam, or rather drifted, any- 
where and everywhere quite aim- 
lessly. No doubt, somewhere 
within the hundreds of tunnels, 
there were others of his kind as 
large, as powerful and as insa- 
tiable a destroyer as himself. 
But as he was blind, as he did 
not possess the sense of hearing 
or other senses which enabled 
the higher forms of life to judge 
of their surroundings, he was 
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quite unaware of such compan- 
ions near him. And, as it hap- 
pened, he was the only one of his 
kind who survived the unwanted 
event that eventually occurred, 
and by so doing was worthy of 
being called the Exterminator. 

For an unusually long period 
the current in the tunnel had 
been most uncomfortably warm. 
The stream had teemed with 
countless numbers of his foes 
and these, attacking the reddish 
forms, had decimated them. 
There had been a woeful decrease 
in the Exterminator’s fellows 
also, and he and the few survivors 
had been forced to exert them- 
selves to the utmost to avoid be- 
ing overwhelmed. Even then the 
hordes of wiggling, gyrating, 
darting, weaving enemies seemed 
to increase faster than they were 
killed and devoured. It began to 
look as if their army would be 
victorious and the Exterminator 
and his fellows would be van- 
quished, utterly destroyed, when 
suddenly the slowly-flowing hot 
stream took on a strange, pun- 
gent, acrid taste. Instantly al- 
most, the temperature decreased, 
the current increased and as if 
exposed to a gas attack, the 
swarming hosts of innumerable 
strange forms dwindled. And al- 
most instantly the Extermina- 
tor’s fellows appeared as if from 
nowhere and fell ravenously 
upon their surviving foes. In an 


amazingly short time the aveng- 
ing white creatures had practi- 
cally exterminated their multitu- 
dinous enemies. Great numbers 
of the reddish organisms filled 
the stream and the Extermina- 
tor dashed hither and thither 
seeking chance survivors of his 
enemies. In eddies and the small- 
er tunnels he came upon a few. 
Almost instantly he dashed at 
them, destroyed them, swallowed 
them. Guided by some inexplic- 
able power or force he swept 
along a tiny tunnel. Before him 
he was aware of a group of three 
tiny thread-like things, his dead- 
liest foes — and hurled himself 
forward in chase. Overtaking one 
he was about to seize it w'hen a 
terrific cataclysm occurred. The 
wall of the tunnel was split as- 
sunder, a great rent appeared, 
and with a rush like water 
through an opened sluice-way 
the enclosed stream poured up- 
ward through the opening. 

Helpless in the grip of the cur- 
rent, the Exterminator was 
borne whirling, gyrating madly 
into the aperture. But his one 
obsession, in all-consuming de- 
sire to kill, overcame all terror, 
all other sensations. Even as the 
fluid hurled him onward he 
seized the wriggling foe so near 
him and swnllowed it alive. At 
the same instant the remaining 
two were carried by the rushing 
current almost within his reach. 
With a sudden effort he threw 
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himself upon the nearest and as 
the thing vanished in his maw, 
he was borne from eternal dark- 
ness into blinding light. 

Instantly the current ceased to 
flow. The liquid became stagnant 
and the countless red beings sur- 
rounding the Exterminator 
moved feebly, slowly, and gath- 
ered in clusters where they clung 
together as if for mutual sup- 
port. Somewhere near at hand, 
the Exterminator sensed the 
presence of the last surviving 
member of the trio he had been 
chasing when the disaster took 
place. But in the stagnant, thick 
liquid, obstructed by the red be- 
ings, he could not move freely. 
He struggled, fought to reach 
this one remaining foe; but in 
vain. He felt suffocating, becom- 
ing weaker and weaker. And he 
was alone. Of all his comrades, 
he was the only one that had 
been carried through the rent in 
the tunnel that for so long had 
been his home. 

Suddenly he felt himself lift- 
ed. Together with a few of the 
reddish things and a small por- 
tion of his native element, he was 
drawn up. Then with the others, 
he was dropped, and as he fell, 
new life coursed through him, 
for he realized that his heredi- 
tary enemy — that wiggling 
threadlike thing — was close be- 
side him, that even yet he might 
fall upon and destroy it. 

The next instant some heavy 


object fell upon him. He was 
imprisoned there with his arch 
enemy an infinitesimal distance 
from him, but hopelessly out of 
reach. A mad desire to wreak 
vengeance swept over him. He 
was losing strength rapidly. 
Already the red beings about him 
had become inert, motionless. 
Only he and that threadlike, tiny 
thing still showed signs of life. 
And the fluid was rapidly thick- 
ening. Suddenly, for a fraction of 
a second he felt free, and with a 
final spasmodic effort he moved, 
reached the enemy, and, trium- 
phant at the last, became a 
motionless inert thing. 

S TRANGE!” muttered a hu- 
man voice as its owner peered 
through the microscope at the 
blood drop on the slide under the 
objective. “I could have sworn I 
caught a glimpse of a bacillus 
there a moment ago. But there’s 
not a trace of it now.” 

“That new formula we inject- 
ed had an almost miraculous ef- 
fect,” observed a second voice. 

“Yes,” agreed the first. “The 
crisis is past and the patient is 
out of danger. Not a single ba- 
cillus in this specimen. I would 
not have believed it possible.” 

But neither physician was 
aware of the part the Extermina- 
tor had played. To them he was 
merely a white corpuscle lying 
dead in the rapidly drying blood 
drop on the glass-slide, jhj 
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